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THE UNITY OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH. 


BY H. P. RUSSELL, 


FORMER aarticle contained an endeavor to show 

that the Catholic religion is not merely the best 

among many Christian denominations, but the 

one true religion, the ‘‘one faith;’’ that the 

Catholic Church is on one side, and all other 
religious bodies, united only in regarding her as the common 
enemy, are on the other; and that while they are but local 
and dependent, while they continually subdivide, and make 
way for new sects, she remains always as a ‘‘ kingdom at unity 
with itself’’ in possession of the orbis terrarum, independent of 
the world’s governments and of both its favor and frown, prov- 
ing by her survival of man’s efforts to dominate and destroy 
her that she comes not of earth, but is from above. 

And since she is from above her first note is necessarily 
in all things unity, her unity being assured by the unity of 
God Himself from Whom she came, Who founded and ever 
rules her by His visible representatives, with whom He has 
promised to remain “all days, even to the consummation of 
the world.” 

And her unity is emphasized and brought the more clearly 
into prominence by reason of the contrast exhibited by the 
manifold divisions of the camp over against her. National 
Churches possess no common bond of legislative union; the 
Anglican and Anglo-American Churches are representative of 
contradictory beliefs, opinions, and modes of worship; and the 
Protestant principle of ‘‘the Bible and the Bible only” has 
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resulted in “the babel of the sects.” “God is not the God 
of dissension.” If we would know His truth we must be per-. 
suaded that its first note is unity; that He has not left us to 
individual efforts to detach truth for ourselves from out a mul- 
titude of conflicting beliefs, opinions, and modes of worship. 

Of Eastern Christendom and the Anglican and Anglo- 
American Churches more will presently appear. Of the Pro- 
testant principle of ‘‘the Bible and the Bible only” it may be 
here observed that not only is it condemned by its fecundity 
in producing and multiplying divisions; it should also be re- 
membered that Christ did not tell His disciples to write books, 
did not promise them His help if they did so; that the Apos- 
tles left no list of inspired writings; nor were the Fathers of 
the Church agreed as to which and how many were the Bib- 
lical books until the Church decided; that the so-called Re- 
formers were themselves at variance on the subject. Nor would 
such a rule of faith have been at all adequate in view of the 
many centuries that were to elapse prior to the introduction 
of printing—centuries in which but comparatively few people 
could so much as have seen even fragmentary manuscripts of 
Scripture, or have been able to read them if seen. But apart 
from such considerations, and more convincing, perhaps, than 
them all, is the undeniable fact that the principle in question 
has proved by far the most fruitful source of divisions that the 
world has seen. ‘By their fruits you shall know them.” 

“The Creed says there is ‘One Catholic Church.’ There 
is one-—it cannot be two, cannot be three, cannot be twenty.” 
So wrote Cardinal Newman to the writer of the present arti- 
cle at a time when the latter was in doubt concerning the 
Anglican position; and then he proceeded to show how un- 
meaning is the notion that the Roman, Greek, and Anglican 
communions make up this One Church. Ina second letter, he 
wrote: ‘You have clearly before you the critical question in 
the great controversy. Is the Visibility of the Church a doc- 
trine of Revelation? Is the ‘Holy, Apostolic, One Church’ 
a visible or invisible body?” The inference to be drawn from 
these words is that Christ’s Church on earth is a Visible Church, 
and that her Unity is a visible attribute, not merely an invisi- 
bie reality. And in agreement with this is St. Cyprian’s ex- 
planation that the Catholic Church has an external visible un- 
ity of her bishops, not because they, themselves, are visible, 
but because they are visibly united. 
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The Church has, indeed, an invisible side inasmuch as her 
divine Head is for a while invisible to us, and because she is 
united to the faithful departed and to ‘‘The Church of the 
first-born who are written in heaven.’”? She works, also, in 
great measure invisibly, though by visible sacraments, the ef- 
fects of the sacraments on individuals being known for the 
most part to God alone. Moreover, she is compared in Scrip- 
ture, not only to a spreading tree in which the birds of the 
air lodge, but to the hidden leaven also. She is, in truth, 
governed and quickened by the Holy Spirit, even as man’s 
body is quickened and ruled by his soul. But she is not sim- 
ply invisible, consisting merely of pious believers who are 
known, and can be known as such, to God alone. Such a 
Church would obviously be incapable of acting as an oracle of 
truth. We have been told to ‘“‘hear the Church.” The Apos- 
tle speaks of her as ‘‘the Church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth.’”’ She must, then, be visible 
as a city seated on a mountain,” as ‘‘a candle put upon a 
candlestick.’”’ Moreover, our Lord warned us that His Church 
on earth would consist, not simply of pious souls known to 
God alone, but of good and bad; He likens her to a field in 
which good grain and weeds grow together, to a net which 
gathers ef fish good and bad; and He tells us that not until 
the great day of account will His angels make the separa- 
tion. He has promised, however, that, whatever the evils by 
which His Church is afflicted, the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against her; and certainly bad Catholics are by far her 
worst enemies. 

The difference between the Catholic conception and the 
Protestant is that, whereas the former teaches that the visible 
Chureh precedes the invisible, is of divine institution and 
therefore one, the latter contends that the invisible precedes 
the visible, that visible Churches are but voluntary associa- 
tions and may, therefore, lawfully be many. 

The Visible Church differs from all other religious bodies, 
whether singly or in combination, more especially in this, that, 
while they have not, she Aas a regularly appointed government 
co-extensive with the world which Christ came to save, and 
independent, therefore, of nationalities. His commission to His 
Apostles was to “teach all nations,” and the Gospel they were 
to preach is “the Gospel of the Kingdom.” 

The Catholic Church by her very constitution is visibly one, 
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as truly as, nay more truly than, any nation is, or can be, 
one. Much has been said about the unity of Germany. Ger- 
mans had much in common—the same blood, the same lan- 
guage, the same literature, a common past; in some measure 
common aspirations; but the German States were not one, 
for the simple reason that they were not under one govern- 
ment. The unity of the German Empire was not secured until 
Germans were placed under one single rule. In like manner, 
Catholics, the world over, independent of nationality and 
race, form one visible kingdom, because they are under the 
rule of Christ’s Vicar and Vicegerent, who governs as the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter to whom Christ committed “the keys of 
the kingdom,” with the promise that the gates of hell should 
not prevail, that it should stand, therefore, one and indivisible 
until the end. 

Identity of institutions, doctrines, observances; relationship, 
sameness of structure—these do not suffice to make two 
Churches one. ‘‘ Do you call England and Prussia one visible 
body politic, because both are monarchies, both have aristoc- 
racies, both have courts of justice, both have universities, both 
have churches, and both profess the Protestant Religion?” 
wrote Cardinal Newman in a third letter. The Eastern and 
Anglican Churches (waiving for argument’s sake the question 
of Anglican Orders) will not, cannot, be of one and the same 
visible Church with the Catholic until they are under her 
jurisdiction and government. If unity lies in the Episcopal 
form orin the Episcopal Ordination, why should not Donatists 
and others, who undoubtedly were possessed cf valid Orders, 
be included in the Anglican conception of the visible Church ? 
It is no answer to say that they formulated, while the Angli- 
can Church has not formulated, heresy. Every one knows 
that the Anglican Church is incapable of formulating, is pow- 
erless to settle the vexed questions that rend it, and is more 
than tolerant of every kind of heresy. Moreover: 


If unity lies in the Apostolical succession, an act of schism 
is from the nature of the case impossible; for as no one can 
reverse his parentage, so no Church can undo the fact that 
its clergy have come by lineal descent from the Apostles. 
Hither there is no such sin as schism, or unity does not lie in 
the Episcopal form or in the Episcopal ordination. And this 
is felt by the controversialists of this day; who in conse- 
quence are obliged to invent a sin, and to consider, not divi- 
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sion of Church from Church, but the interference of Church 
with Church to be the sin of schism, as if local dioceses and 
bishops with restraint were more than ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments and by-laws of the Church, however sacred, while 
schism is a sin against her essence.* 


The Church is the kingdom of Christ, and as a kingdom 
admits of the possibility of rebels, so does the Church involve 
sectaries and schismatics, but not independent portions. Her 
unity is not of mere origin or of Apostolical succession, but 
of government. Sheis spread through the world, but is every- 
where in all things one and the same, because everywhere 
governed from one common centre. She takes no account of 
national frontiers, and, on the contrary, condemns the proud 
spirit of nationalism in matters religious, since by the will of 
her divine Founder, and by her constitution, she is every- 
where Catholic. National Churches, on the other hand, are 
compelled to make much of their nationality since, in asserting 
the principle of national independence, they have cut them- 
selves adrift from Catholic jurisdiction. 

Many earnest minds are at the present time, perhaps more 
than ever hitherto, impressed by a sense of regard for the 
great doctrine and principle of unity. They are distressed by 
the scandal, loss of faith, obstacle to heathen conversions, tri- 
umph amongst infidels, excuse for indifference, and other evils 
attendant upon the divisions of Christendom. They are mind- 
ful of the prayer of Christ just before His Passion that, in 
accordance with the first note of the religion He bequeathed, 
Christians might be one. They cast about for some solution 
of the difficulties occasioned by the terrible reversal of His 
will and intention by professing Christians; and many of them, 
despairing of a better solvent, adopt at length the strange 
expedient of ignoring all creeds and forms of worship whatso- 
ever, and of making unity consist in a mere union of hearts, 
in agreement to differ, or what is termed union in diversity, 
in interchange of pulpits and intercommunion between the 
various denominations, regarding intercourse of sentiment and 
work as of greater importance than doctrine and modes of 
worship. They would place, not truth before peace, but peace 
before truth. And, as has already been inferred, there are 
sections of the Anglican and Anglo-American Churches which 

* Newman’s Development, Ch. VI., Sect. Il. 13. 
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advance what is called the “Branch Theory,’ viz., that the 
one visible, indivisible Church is made up of three commun- 
ions—the Roman, Eastern and Anglican—a view which, though, 
“as paradoxical,” as Newman observes, “when regarded as a 
fact, as it is heterodox when regarded as a doctrine,” yet ke- 
tokens ‘‘a good will towards Catholics, a Christian spirit, and 
a religious earnestness, which Catholics ought to be the last 
to treat with slight or unkindness.” Such persons think it a 
duty to remain where they are, but 


they cannot be easy at their own separation from the ordis 
terrarum, and from the Apostolic See, which is the conse- 
quence of it; and the pain it causes them, and the expedient 
they take to get relieved of it, should interest us in their favor, 
since these are the measures of the real hold, which, in spite 
of their still shrinking from the Church, Catholic principles 
and ideas have upon their intellects and affections.* 


The Church of Christ cannot be likened, as some Angli- 
cans liken her, to a family in which three sons have quat- 
relled and separated without prevailing to make the family 
three families instead of one. A truer figure would be that 
of one only son who cannot be divided. ‘‘Is Christ divided?” 
asks St. Paul by way of warning against “schisms.” The 
Church is the extension of the Incarnation of the Only-be- 
gotten Son of God, Mankind in Him can form but one so- 
ciety, one kingdom, indissoluble, as in faith and worship, so, 
likewise, in government and organization. ‘ For as the body 
is one, and hath many members; and all the members of the 
body, whereas they are many, yet are one body, so also is 
Christ.” For “in one Spirit were we all baptized into one 
Body. . . . Now you are the body of Christ, and mem- 
bers of member”—“ One Body and one Spirit; as you are 
called in one hope of your calling.” And the Apostle gives 
thanks to the Father Who “hath translated us into the king- 
dom of the Son of His love,” Whom He has set on His right 
hand “above all principality, and power, and virtue, and do- 
minion, and every name that is named . . . in this world,” 
as well as “‘in that which is to come. And He hath sub- 
jected all things under His feet, and hath made Him head 
over all the Church, which is His Body, and the fulness of 

* Essays Crit. and Hist., Note on Essay V. 


* 
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Him Who is filled all in all.”” ‘‘He is the Head of the Body, 
the Church, Who is the beginning, the first-born from the 
dead; that in all things He may hold the primacy.” - The 
Church is thus spoken of as being, not a family continually 
dividing into independent branches and sects, but as being 
the Body of the Only-begotten Son of the Father, the king- 
dom of the Son of the Father's love, and, therefore, both visi- 
ble and indivisible—visibly as well as invisibly One. 

Thus are we once again bidden to look out of ourselves upon 
the arena of Christendom and to contemplate on the one side 
the great Catholic Kingdom ecclesiastical over which Christ’s 
Vicar and Vicegerent rules, and, on the other, the manifold 
divisions of those who conceive of Christ’s Church on earth 
as being but a visible family divided, or as being but an in- 
visible body. The Catholic Church over which the Pope rules 
manifests a divine unity, since nothing short of divine power 
could so unite the multitudes of nations and races so many 
and so various, possessed the while of no other common bond 
of union whatsoever to account for so supernatural a union. 
National Churches and Protestant sects, on the contrary, do 
but manifest human division, the principle of the independ- 
ence of the former, and the Protestant principle of private 
judgment being alike necessarily principles of division. It is a 
simple fact, patent, surely, to everyone, that apart from the 
papal jurisdiction there is no principle of Catholic unity any- 
where to be found. In vain do we look elsewhere for that 
first note of Christ’s visible Church, for the maintenance of 
which, as we may be sure, He was careful to provide an ec- 
clesiastical government that never shall fail. Earthly govern- 
ments cease to be, and nations may be divided; but not so 
can it be with that kingdom which transcends the gene 
of the world, and is to last until the world’s end. 

And the unity of the Church is not only a unity of gov- 
ernment, but likewise of faith and worship. In relation to 
worship the case is too obvious to need comment; one and 
the same form of worship in Holy Mass and Sacraments is to 
be found throughout that Christendom which we have con- 
templated as a kingdom at unity with itself. The case is 
luminously the same in relation to faith, despite, nay, by very 
reason of, the quarrels of Catholics urged against them by 
Anglicans and Protestants, who, when brought to bay, retort 
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upon them the argument available only against themselves, 
For, as Newman observes in relation to this objection: 


Who would not suppose it to mean that there was within 
the Communion of Rome a difference of creed and of dogmatic 
teaching ; whereas the state of the case is just the reverse ? 
No one can pretend that the quarrels in the Catholic Church 
are questions of faith, or have tended in any way to obscure 
or impair what she declares to be such, and what is acknowl- 
edged to be such by the very parties in those quarrels. That 
Dominicans and Franciscans have been zealous respectively 
for certain doctrinal views, which they declare at the same 
time to be beyond and in advance of the promulgated faith of 
the Church, throws no doubt upon that faith itself; how does 
it follow that they differ in questions of faith, because they 
differ in questions not of faith? * 


In truth, it does not so much as occur to them to differ 
in questions of faith, since they regard the Church, from whose 
mouth they receive the doctrines of the faith, as a Teacher 
endowed from on high with the gift of Infallibility in relation 
to all matters of faith. Belief in the divine gift of Infallibil- 
ity vouchsafed to the Church is in its own nature a principle 
of unity. When a Catholic yields to a temptation to doubt a 
doctrine of faith he straightway ceases to be a Catholic and 
becomes an apostate from the Church; he knows that he is 
cut off from the communion of the faithful; he goes his own 
way, usually from bad to worse; and only by repentance and 
reconciliation can be restored to the fold from which he has 
separated himself. 

That a divine gift of infallibility has been bestowed upon 
the Church necessarily follows from the fact of a revelation. 
Christianity is based upon the fact of a revelation—‘“a revele 
ation which comes to us as a revelation, as a whole, object- 
ively, and with a promise of infallibility.” Christianity, in 
other words, is an objective religion, or a revelation with 
credentials. It is true, because it comes from God; and since 
it is true, and is to be nown to be true, it is accredited as 
true. Faith would otherwise, frcm the nature of the case, be 
impossible, since faith admits of no shadow of doubt, it beirg 
obviously impossible at the same time both to believe and to 
doubt, both to be sure and not to be sure. And since faith 
—as all are agreed—is a divine gift, it follows that -the 

* Difficulties of Anglicans, vol. 1. p, 313. 
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grounds of faith are equally divine; and, if divine, then in- 
‘fallible. But this implies a divinely appointed authority to 
decide infallibly in all matters of faith. ‘“‘ A revelation is not 
given, if there be no authority to decide what it is that is 
given.” The very idea of revelation implies an infallible ex- 
pounder. Hence Scripture speaks of the Church as being 
‘*the Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
Truth’’—in accordance with the divine covenant: “ My Spirit 
that is in thee, and My words that I have put in thy mouth, 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed, nor out of the mouths of thy seed’s seed, saith 
the Lord, from henceforth and forever.” Moreover, the promise 
of infallibility accompanied the commission to the Apostles 
and their successors to ‘“‘teach all nations,” since Christ, 
Who is “the Truth,” by Whom also “ grace and truth came,” 
assured them that He, Himself, would be with them” all days, 
even to the consummation of the world,” and that “the 
Spirit of truth” would teach them all truth. 

St. Hilary observes of the heretics of his day: ‘‘ They all 
speak Scripture without the sense of Scripture, and profess a 
faith without faith.’ Why ‘‘a faith without faith,” but for 
the plain reason that faith there cannot be without an in- 
fallible guide. For no one can be sure of that which rests 
only upon the authority of a sect, or of his own private 
judgment in the interpretation of Scripture. 

That the Protestant principle of private judgment has 
proved a prolific principle of disunion and division, is evidence, 
if evidence were needed, that no promise of infallibility has 
been vouchsafed to it. That the Anglican high-church theory 
of infallibility by what is termed “Catholic consent”—by 
which is meant the agreement of the Roman, Eastern, and 
Anglican communions—is unknown alike to Rome, Constanti- 
nople, Canterbury, and the Russian Holy Synod, should suf- 
fice, surely, to set it aside. That the Catholic Church, on the 
other hand, is everywhere and always supernaturally united in 
faith, worship, and organization, is evidence of her possession 
of the divine gift of infallibility and the principle of unity. 

Unity then depends upon infallibility, being unity in the 
Truth; and of unity there is none outside the kingdcm of the 
Catholic Church. Nor does any other Church so much as 
claim to be infallible. 





SHALL THE EAST BE RE-BORN. 


BY L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


tales, describes a native village overwhelmed and 
blotted out by the irresistible onsweep of tropi- 
cal vegetation; but it has always seemed to me 
that there is something far more deadly in the 
stealthy invasion of desert sand. Those who live far from sandy 
countries can with difficulty, perhaps, appreciate the gravity 
of the danger. I remember pointing out, in a former article 
in this Review, how every little Saharan oasis stands a per- 
petual siege from the desert around it; how surreptitiously 
but perseveringly, the sand makes its attack, stealing in tiny 
rivulets in among the cultivated crops. It is this continual 
leakage that has to be guarded against. The villagers bail out 
their oasis as a crew bails out its boat. In ways we never 
dream of, each one of these tiny, isolated communities is fight- 
ing the common enemy and lives always under the shadow of 
its menace. So, too, all up the banks of the Nile the same 
conflict may be watched; the sand, where it has an opportunity, 
encroaching a little and pouring its soft cascades through 
stems of fruit trees and in among vegetables, and the peasants 
thrusting back and staving off its advance. Yet these are but 
local and petty examples of a conflict waged through centuries 
of time and which has changed the face of continents. 

Let the reader glance along the desert-belt from the con- 
fines of India, through Persia and Syria and across the north 
of Africa to the Atlantic. How many old civilizations have 
found a sandy grave in that waterless ocean! The contests 
we watch to-day on the Nile’s ‘banks or round the desert 
oases are but the scattered shots and desultory snipping of a 
campaign that extends to the dawn of history. It has been 
for long a losing battle on man’s side. Along the margin of 
the sandy tract are still to be found in many places the rude 
remains of Roman or other ruins standing now in solitudes of 
sand. Syria is rich in such vestiges and across Africa they 
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occur and reoccur. Once cities stood here and these plains 
were fertile. Now a few broken columns are all that is left of 
the architecture, and the stony acanthus leaves of their ope 
tals are the sole surviving traces of vegetation. ; 
Yet this decline has not been absolute and universal. 
Throughout the greater part of its extent the sand-belt has 
gained ground, but at one or two points the reverse has hap- 
pened. Along the north of the Sahara and extending far into 
its interior, the wells of many of the oases have been renewed 
and many fresh ones bored by means of a scientific process 
unknown to the Arabs, so that these spots of fertility are now 
more extensive and more numerous than they have been proba- 
bly for centuries, and a great many of them, which, but a few 
years ago were drying up and being obliterated steadily by 
the desert, are now nourishing a larger stock of date palms 
than ever before. Again, further East, the opportunities of ir- 
rigation offered by the Nile have in the last few years been 
taken a quite new advantage of. Vast works have been erected, 
quite beyond the scope of Turk or Arab, and now instead of 
the desert encroaching on the cultivated strips by the river, 
as was lately the case, it has been in turn pushed resolutely 
back and hundreds of thousands of acres have been annexed 
to the fertile area. These counterbuffs given to the desert, 
elsewhere so triumphant, naturally attract our curiosity. Both, 
we notice at once, have been dealt by European powers. Both 
are backed by certain qualities which Europe has in the last 
four centuries steadily developed, and which, it so happens, 
are the very qualities which, in fighting the desert, are the 
most essential. These are scientific knowledge and steadfast- 
ness of purpose. Under French or English rule not only are 
the resources of science rendered available, but schemes planned 
this year are carried out next year and throughout the follow- 
ing years. The policy adopted is not only efficient in itself, 
but it is continuous, If, on the other hand, we observe care- 
fully the kind of administrations under which the desert has 
so prospered, we shall find that ignorance and instability are 
their unfailing characteristics. For this reason the Arab and 
the Turk have always been the desert’s most faithful allies, 
because their rule, if rule it can be called, aims at no order or 
settled state of being, and is equally distinguished by its in- 
difference to all knowledge and its inability to carry on any 
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policy with steady perseverance. In short, the ups and downs 
. of the struggle going on between cultivation and the desert 
all along the sandy area testify emphatically to the value of 
European aid, and seem, indeed, to indicate that that aid is a 
matter of absolute necessity. 

I have spoken of two examples of European interference 
which have already occurred, and Italy’s intervention in Trip- 
oli is another such example still in its initial stage. But I 
would now go on to deal with yet another which, though it 
has not yet taken effect, is being patiently planned, and which, 
when it is brought off, is likely to have quite as important 
consequence as either of the others. Perhaps, if we look upon 
this case, too, as the advance of Europe’s scientific knowledge 
and steadfastness of purpose to the help of the invincible 
Asiatic ignorance and instability, we shall recognize what it 
has in common with other western enterprises of the kind and 
its title to our sympathy. 

The traveler in ancient Mesopotamia passes to-day through 
a country the most desolate imaginable. Everywhere the desert 
has encroached upon the once existing fertility and has either 
entirely wiped it out or is in the process of doing so. From 
a hundred miles south of Baghdad to the Gulf there occurs a 
succession of stagnant fens and jungles of reeds in which the 
prowling Arab lurks to shoot at Messrs. Lynch’s steamboats 
on their way up or down the river. But throughout the greater 
part of its extent the whole country has reverted to sand. It 
is with difficulty we can conceive so utter an effacement of all 
the vestiges of a wealthy and splendid civilization. Towns 
the most magnificent of the pagan era are shapeless mounds 
of dust in which archzologists prebe and burrow. The very 
position of most of them are forgotten. The site of Babylon 
is ‘‘a naked and hideous waste.” (Layard.) And all around 
these dusty sepulchres of ancient cities the country, once 
loaded with perennial crops and whose fertility was the wonder 
and envy of the world, is idle desert. Golden sand sleeps 
where the golden grain grew. The wind rustles the dry grains 
as it passes. All else is stillness and vacancy except for oc- 
casional troops of Bedouin Arabs that flit like shadows across 
the waste. Ceaselessly wandering they remind one of those 
adventurous little sea-birds called ‘‘ Mother Carey’s Chickens,” 
which, according to the yarn of sailors, never set foot on land, 
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but pass their lives in perpetual flight and even hatch out 
their eggs in the hollow of their wings. Yet I believe the 
Bedouin surveys these scenes of desolation with something of 
complacency. Perhaps he recognizes the only environment 
which suits his own nature or in which he is able to thrive 
and maintain himself. The work of obliteration is, indeed, 
complete. Of the old prodigal abundance, the accounts of 
which sound like a fairy-tale, of the palm-groves that grew 
so dark and tall, of the lovely, interminable gardens glowing 
with fruits and scented with blossoms, where rivulets murmured 
on all sides and nightingales sang, no more remains than of 
the gorgeous temples and palaces and the proud battlements 
that rose out of their midst. Cities and land alike are dead. 

This passing of an old civilization is one of the curiosities 
of history, but still more curious and interesting must be the 
means and processes, if such be possible, of restoration. They 
would seem to be available. The conditions which led to its 
development still exist and can be again utilized. The Tigris 
and Euphrates are the father and mother of the Babylonian 
Kingdoms. For some reason or other the estuaries of rivers 
have always been the seats of man’s earliest experiments in 
progress, the cause being, perhaps, that nature in such cir- 
cumstances comes to meet man and adapts her methods more 
exactly than usual to his needs. The preparation of the rich 
deposit of soil, its frequent renewal by successive layers of 
sediment, and the saturation of the land by regular inunda- 
tions are processes amounting almost to the routine of a con- 
scious husbandry. If man learned farming from Nature, it 
was here that the rudiments of the art would be most obvi- 
ously displayed. Moreover, such spots must early have in- 
duced a settled and stable order of society, the first condition 
after all of any kind of progressive movement. Wandering 
tribes that had hit upon one of these hot-beds of the earth, 
must needs cease to wander. How could they exchange such 
abundance for the wilderness? The quick-coming, spontane- 
ous harvests of the Mesopotamian and Egyptian valleys were 
an irresistible bait held out to charm a vagrant population. 
Here were the ease and plenty which had always eluded them. 


“Rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more,” 


It was in such spots that agriculture first established its solid 
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claims, as against the more obvious but more superficial ad- 
vantages of the nomad’s vagrant existence. Here the tent 
and the caravan were first exchanged for walled houses and 
cities. In the African desert, between two rows of absolutely 
sterile mountains that hem it closely in, the Nile has laid 
down one of these strips of fertile territory, and through the 
vistas of history, while all around is flitting, uncertain motion, 
that narrow strip is black with a fixed population and en- 
dowed with all the attributes belonging to social stability. 

Among the almost desolate wastes of Eastern Syria, be- 
twixt the highlands of Persia and the Syrian desert, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates maintained an alluvial tract equal in rich- 
ness to the Nile valley, and the home of an equally enduring 
social order and an equally ancient civilization. It is true 
there was a difference. The Nile gives with absolute sponta- 
neity. The Tigris and Euphrates discriminate a little. Any 
simple churl may profit by the Nile’s orderly arrangements, 
but it takes a populace and a government of some sagacity 
and intelligence to utilize the resources of the great Mesopo- 
tamian rivers. The difference has not been without its effect 
on the history of the two countries. 

Mesopotamia is about equally divided into two sections, 
the northernmost one of which,the ancient Assyria, consists of 
stony plains and pasture lands; while the southern portion, 
which constituted the still more ancient and parent kingdom 
of Babylonia, was composed of a black, alluvial soil of amaz- 
ing fertility, thence called by the Arabs As-Sawdédd, or ‘“‘The 
Black Ground” and from its fruitfulness fabled to be the site 
of the Garden of Eden. . It is with the latter section that we 
are more immediately concerned. 

The reader who will consult Mr. Le Strange’s excellent 
work on The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, with the maps 
and plans which it contains, will discover that a gigantic sys- 
tem of irrigation was here carried on from time immemorial. 
The courses of the two rivers favored such a design. From 
Hadithah and Takrit, on the Euphrates and Tigris respec- 
tively, which are at the northern extremity of the fertile re- 
gion, the great streams flow southward for four hundred miles, 
sometimes but ten or twenty, and rarely so much as eighty 
miles apart. Their neighborhood at a very early date sug- 
gested the idea of a succession of canals, “like the bars of a 
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gridiron,” as Mr. Le Strange describes them, draining east- 
ward from the Euphrates into the Tigris, while down the 
course of the Tigris were built long “loop” canals, the chief 
of which known as the Nahrawan Canal was near two hun- 
dred miles in length, which diverging from the main river 
effected a long circuit through the neighboring country and 
rejoined the parent stream lower down. 

These canals seem to have been very solidly constructed 
and on a huge scale. They were built upon the surface of 
the earth rather than dug out of it, and to this day travelers 
describe the fragments that remain of their long ridges as re- 
sembling long mountain chains rising above the level plain in 
strange uniformity of outline. They were, indeed, ample 
streams in themselves and the fruitful parents of many lesser 
ones; for from them proceeded numbers of lesser canals and 
from these again yet smaller ones; and so the whole water 
system was spun out like a spider’s web over the land in long 
connecting lines and tiny intersecting meshes, until every field 
and garden could boast its share of the parent current, doled 
out at last in a rivulet of a few inches span and depth. 

Naturally it was in the immediate neighborhood of towns 
that irrigation was fully developed and Ibn Hawkal, the Arab 
historian, has estimated that as late as the tenth century the 
canals of Basrah numbered a hundred thousand, of which 
twenty thousand were navigable for boats. 

The two facts to be born in mind in connection with this 
vast and complicated system of waterways are frst, that al- 
most the whole country was dependent on a process of arti- 
ficial irrigation and second, that this process was on such a 
scale and its operations controlled by such important works, 
and such huge dams, barrages, locks, weirs, and embankments, 
that the maintenance of the whole system could only be car- 
ried on by a stable and powerful government having at its 
disposal ample material resources as well as a due supply of 
experienced engineers and armies of trained workmen. The 
very indispensability of so much skill and expert knowledge 
was a peril. It has been suggested that some day “modern 
civilization”’ will attain to such a degree of complexity as 


will prove its own undoing. Invention will, perhaps, outrun 
execution, and we shall gradually evolve a system of such in- 
finite and ingenious complication as sooner or later will ex- 
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ceed our strength or skill to manipulate. We shall have made 
more than we can manage; and that day when our works 
prove too many for us will be our day of doom. When we 
can no longer wind up our watches they will stop. It was so 
in the region between the two rivers. A machinery had been 
invented on which the life of the whole community depended. 
It was very effective but very complicated and it required 
most careful winding-up. The day came when this could no 
longer be done and then it stopped and of course everything 
else stopped too. 

Yet while it went, it went to some purpose. Inscriptions 
found at Sirpurra referring to the earliest-known periods of 
Babylonian history, from 4,000 to 5,000 B.C. asis conjectured, 
already describe the canals which everywhere intersected the 
country and which kings made it their highest title to honor 
to have constructed, together with the fertility of the corn 
lands they nourished. E-anna-du was not more proud of his 
victories than that he had built a canal ‘“‘from the great river 
to the Guedin.” Mr. Boscawen points out (see Zhe First of 
Empires by W. St. Chad Boscawen p. 126 ef seg.) that in ad- 
dition to the comparatively brief records of wars which these 
inscriptions contain, “they afford much information as to the 
great public works which those rulers undertook,” and as re- 
gards the nature of these works he adds: ‘‘ The construction 
of canals was vigorously pushed on, and we find that at this 
time a regular network was established throughout Southern 
Babylonia. These canals were most perfectly constructed, in 
many cases being lined with brick-work, and some of them 
continue in use until the present day.” 

Our information is still more complete of the life of Kham- 
murabi the Great, extending from about B. C. 2285 to B. C, 
2231. The conquests and successful campaigns of the mon- 
arch are, of course, recorded with all the flamboyant exagger- 
ation of Oriental rhetoric, but with at least equal emphasis 
are narrated his achievements in irrigation. ‘‘ When Ilu and 
Bel gave me the land of Sumer and Akkad to rule, and their 
authority entrusted to my hands, I dug out the river (canal) 
of Khammurabi (called ‘the abundance. of the people’) which 
bringeth abundance to the land of Sumer and Akkad.” The 
inscription goes on to describe how the great king extended 
the fertilized country and turned it into a corn granary by 
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introducing, by means of his canals, “ perennial waters for the 
land of Sumer and Akkad.” 

It is plain to whoever studies the fragments of history of 
the Babylonian empire which have been preserved to us, not 
only that from the earliest days of which record exists, there 
was already in working order a great artificial system of irri- 
gation, but that, as the kingdom gained in wealth and power, 
its increased consequence declared itself in an extension of 
irrigation works and fresh additions of fertility to that already 
in cultivation. It is not too much to say that the prosperity 
and even the existence of the state depended upon, and are 
to be gauged by, the maintenance of its network of canals. 
Evidently the anxiety of the situation was realized for we 
have frequent mention of fortifications erected at points of 
vantage at the heads of canals, where, no doubt, the main 
locks and sluices were situated, to protect these vulnerable 
points from molestation. Khammurabi himself built such a 
fortification, ‘‘a great tower, of which the summif, like a 
mountain, reaches on high,’”’ at the head of the canal called 
“the abundance of the people.” 

It is easy to understand the importance of these junctions. 
The canals which here tapped the river, and were themselves 
large and for the most part navigable currents, were not only, 
perhaps, several hundred miles in length, but, by means of 
their innumerable lateral conduits acted on wide tracts of 
country which were entirely dependent on them for their 
necessary water supply. Such a system may be likened to 
the veins of a leaf which, from the stiff, central rib, extend in 
lesser side ribs and then into lighter, finer meshes which cover 
all the extent of the leaf. The point of junction with the 
leaf stalk is evidently the crucial point of the whole system. 
Any injury dealt here extends to the whole. In the same 
way let a catastrophe overtake the, great water works which, 
at the junction of each canal with the river, controlled the 
outflow and the effects would extend to remote regions and 
be felt in farms and gardens hundreds of miles away. 

As the result of such a catastrophe a district as big as an 
English county might pass swiftly and inevitably out of culti- 
vation, and recur to the dominion of the desert. No wonder 
the vulnerable points in so alJ-important a scheme should be 
carefully guarded and secured, or that in all other respects 
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the efficient upkeep of the machinery of irrigation should be 
reckoned the first and highest duty of the state. The task 
required supplies of workmen, ready in any numbers and at 
any emergency, such as could only be insured by a compul- 
sory labor system and accordingly ‘“‘the employment of the 
dullu, or “‘corvee,”” Mr. Boscawen writes, ‘‘was very system- 
atic in Babylonia, Each district had to find its own corvee 
for its own public works, but at the same time large corvees 
were raised for works of national importance.” From various 
messages and scraps of correspondence of King Khammurabi 
to his workpeople and overseers it would seem that while each 
district, answering to our English parish, was immediately re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of its own portion of the irri- 
gation system, the main conduits and large connecting canals, 
which brought the water from afar and carried it on to other 
parts of the country, were maintained by the state. Thus, in 
one of his letters, Khammurabi bids his agent ‘‘summon the 
men who hold lands on the banks of the Damanum Canal and 
clear the canal within the present month,” while in another 
tablet he mentions that he is sending three hundred and sixty 
government workmen for operations that were being conducted 
at Larsa and Lakhab. As evidence of the toil and vigilance 
necessary to keep the canals going, we find certain privileged 
subjects carefully and explicitly exempted from the onerous 
task: “They shall not labor on the lock of the royal river,” 
‘they shall not be called upon to excavate or close the channel 
of the royal river” and so on. 

Nevertheless, the results obtained were such as amply 
justified all the pains they involved. ‘‘ Of all countries that 
we know, there is,” writes Herodotus, “none which is so 
fruitful in grain.”” He asserts that ‘‘the blade of the wheat 
and barley is often four fingers in breadth,’ and adds that 
“‘as for millet and sesame, I shall not say to what height 
they grow, for I am not ignorant that what I have already 
written concerning the fruitfulness of Babylonia must seem 
incredible to those who have never visited the country.” 
Though palm trees grew “in vast numbers over the whole 
of the fiat country,” yet, it was in the ample wheat crops 
with which the land was burdened that its unparalleled wealth 
really consisted. More even than Egypt, perhaps, it was tke 
land of grain. ‘‘ Babylonia was certainly the birthplace of agri- 
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culture,” is the conclusion Mr. Boscawen arrives at; and the 
foundation of agriculture in all ages has been corn. The 
agricultural character of Babylonian life generally is curiously 
illustrated in the names of the months, such names as the 
month of “‘ sowing,” “‘ of corn-cutting,” ‘‘of opening of dams,” 
‘of copious fertility” and the like, bearing emphatic witness 
to the main preoccupation of the Babylonian people. But, 
indeed, from all sources the same testimony is proffered and 
the evidence of historians, of innumerable inscriptions, but, 
most of all, perhaps, the silent witness of the ruins of magnifi- 
cent cities, now buried in desert sand that once stood among 
palms and flowers and fields of grain watered by the thou- 
sand rivulets of the national irrigation system, all attest be- 
yond doubt the incomparable fertility of a land which, to-day 
a waste, was once “the Garden of the Orient.” 

Let me repeat the two conclusions to be drawn from this 
brief survey. The first is, that the whole edifice of Babylonian 
civilization was sustained by an extensive and elaborate scheme 
of artificial irrigation, The second is, that this scheme was 
planned on so large a scale that it required the authority and 
resources of a strong, central government in skill, money, and 
labor to keep it in working order. 

From these two conditions proceeded the ruin, as there 
had proceeded the prosperity of the country. The Arab in- 
vasions of the eighth century were followed a few centuries 
later by successive inundations of Mongols and Turks. The 
Arab had enjoyed the resources of the civilizations he had 
conquered in his own peculiar way; that is to say, much as 
a child enjoys a new box of toys. For a season the enthu- 
siasm with which he cultivated the ground, cut fresh canals, 
laid out gardens, and built mosques and palaces was {ull of 
promise, But no Arab has ever had in him the capacity to 
govern steadfastly and carry out large designs in a method- 
ical spirit, and long before he was ousted by worse anarchists 
than himself, the country had felt the instability of his rule 
and much of the land and many of the cities had fallen to 
waste and ruins. Under the no-rule of the following cen- 
turies the process of dissolution was frightfully rapid, and the 
reader who follows with attention Mr. Le Strange’s careful 
narrative will find that very soon after the fall of the Abbasid 
Caliphate in 1258, and in many individual cases long before 
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that, the ancient cities of these fertile plains had dwindled to 
inconsiderable and dirty villages, or very frequently had en- 
tirely disappeared. Their very sites are now largely a matter 
of conjecture so completely have they been blotted out. Of 
city after city, by the dozen and the score, we read how 
great was their wealth, how stately their buildings, how popu- 
lous their streets, how extensive their cool and fragrant gar- 
dens. One historian praises the grapes of Ukbara; another 
the pomegranates of Harba; but all these cities to-day are 
heaps of rubbish or shapeless mounds of blown sand standing 
in a land so dry and desolate that it seems to mock the very 
idea of fertility. 

The Arab and the Turk have done their work well. We 
have pointed out how necessary to the upkeep of the irriga- 
tion works of Mesopotamia was a strong government, a gov- 
ernment able to supply the funds and trained laborers needed, 
not for the building of the canals only but for their main- 
tenance. But a strong government is precisely what neither 
the Arabs, Turks, nor Mongols could ever supply; indeed, 
those races attached to the word government none of the 
meaning belonging to it among western states. It signified to 
them, not a permanent and durable method of control handed 
down from generation to generation but the momentary tyr- 
anny of a chief or a tribe exerted locally and for a little space 
of time. A bird’s-eye-view of the history of the Mesopota- 
mian region during the last seven or eight centuries reveals 
a prolonged condition of social anarchy amid which, like some 
great vessel beaten down by the waves, the structure of a 
more ancient and stable civilization may be discerned sinking 
out of sight. Where amid the chaos of fleeting whims and 
savage impulses does a power exist capable of manipulating 
the immense system of colonization on which the prosperity 
of the country depends? Century by century, as the govern- 
ing power was relaxed and the state’s authority diminished, 
the difficulty of winding up and keeping in repair the mechan- 
ism of irrigation increased and became evermore insurmount- 
able. There ensued the consequences which the Babylonian 
and Sassanian rulers had foreseen when. they built their great 
towers at the canal heads and organized trained labor parties 
under the orders of skilled engineers to patro] the main canals. 
Now here, now there, the system cracked and broke down. 
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Tract by tract the cultivated area shrank as the great dams 
and sluices failed to work, or the enclosing embankments yielded 
and gave way. In many places, especially along the lower 
portion of its course, the waters of the Euphrates, bursting 
the river bank, have inundated the neighboring country, creat- 
ing vast, stagnant marshes overgrown with jungles of reeds. 
But throughout the length and breadth of the country gene- 
rally, what has happened has been simply that the breaking 
down in one place or another of the main canals has turned 
off the tap of water which fertilized whole districts at a time 
and these districts have consequently reverted to entire bar- 
renness and sterility. What must have been the tragedies 
which attended that wholesale extinction of life as the villagers 
watched their rill of water falter and give out and their vines 
and palms wither, we can but conjecture. Only the result we 
know. Swift,as usual, to mark its opportunity the soft-footed 
sand has crept in to occupy the undefended districts. It has 
always been the emblem of instability. Much sand came with 
the Arab and more with the Turk. [ts victory is now com- 
plete. It and its only human comrade, the ever-wandering 
Bedouin, are sole heirs and possessors of nine-tenths of this 
site of ancient splendor and opulence. The glory has departed; 
the tragedy is over; the curtain can be rung down. 

So it would seem; but at this very moment of deepest de- 
pression, what some people are saying, and, in particular, what 
the Germans are saying, is that an irrigation scheme which a 
strong hand created and maintained may by a strong hand be 
revived and reconstructed. The country is still there; the great 
twin rivers still flow and supply in the same abundance the 
same stores of water. Many of the ancient aqueducts and 
brick-built canals still exist and offer themselves for repair. 
All the conditions which led of old to success are in being 
to-day with the one exception of a government possessing the 
requisite skill and knowledge and capable of evolving a com- 
prehensive and consistent policy. Can this want be supplied? 
Is it possible that a great European power in coalition with 
Turkey can infuse into her goverament and political leaders 
the insight and the strength of purpose they have long stood 
in need of? If it be possible, then the revival of the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley is.a probable contingency. That Germany, 
at any rate, thinks it possible is certain. The Baghdad railway 
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is the pledge of her conviction and that conviction is further 
supported by the evidence of some of the most distingiished 
engineers in Europe. 

I trust the reader will dwell a little on this aspect of the 
scheme. Of all the beneficent acts of administration possible, 
I know of none that strikes one as so purely beneficent as the 
reclaiming and cultivation, made possible wherever water is 
forthcoming, of the arid wastes of the desert. The change, 
under the influence of moisture and the hot sun, from death 
to life, from a waste wilderness to the most fertile of gardens, 
is so striking that it must needs affect even a dull imagina- 
tion, while at the same time it seems to be one of those rare, 
human actions which do great good without doing any harm. 
We shall all of us, no doubt, hear a good deal in the future 
as we have heard in the past, of the financial side of the 
Baghdad enterprise; and the various deals and jobs that will 
ensue, combined with stock exchange fluctuations and the en- 
terprises of the speculators, will be apt to lend to the whole 
transaction the sordid air which is often said to be character- 
istic of most modern undertakings. When that occurs let us 
remember that another view is possible. A country of infin- 
ite possibilities lies waste and desolate which the very quali- 
ties which Europe has developed, qualities of steadfast control 
and scientific knowledge, can restore without doubt to its an- 
cient luxuriance. To do this, to supply these elements of se- 
curity and knowledge, has been and will no doubt continue 
to be Europe’s mission among many Eastern races. It will, 
no doubt, at some date or other take effect in the Mesopota- 
mian Valley and much more than its financial aspect it is 
what is essentially characteristic of the Baghdad scheme. Of 
the two oldest civilizations of the world, both suckled by riv- 
ers, England has undertaken the revival of one. It is Ger- 
many’s ambition, surely not an ignoble one, to undertake the 
revival of the other. 














THE TRIUMPH OF CHRIST. 
(TALES OF FATHER LACOMBE.) 
BY KATHERINE HUGHES. 

II, 


en Y the summer of 1864, the colony of St. Albert 
m& 6©=hhad taken full shape in the forest by the Stur- 
geon. Father Lacombe could look out from his 
log-eerie on the hill, and say to himself: “It 
is good,” 

It was very good. The comfortable cabins of the métis 
and freemen dotted the hillside where the mission rose. The 
crops on the newly-cleared meadows were flourishing. Word 
came in from the hunters on the prairie that the buffalo were 
feediag in thousands. Everything promised a fat winter. 

Father Lacombe’s eagle-eyes darted lightnings at the thought 
that there was nothing now to hinder him from coursing the 
plains in search of other pagan tribes to bring into the Chris- 
tian fold. First he would go among the Blackfeet. 

Four years before Bishop Tache had agreed to the petition 
of a Blackfoot chief that Father Lacombe should minister to 
his people. They wanted him, their Arsous-kitst-rarpi (the 
Man-of-the-Good-Heart), who had nursed them through the 
great, scarlet sickness. They were doubtful of the merits of 
his prayer, but the man himself, they said, was good medicine. 

Now, at last, Father Lacombe was free to go to them. He 
set his house in order at St. Albert, ordered his /fameux 
Alexis to make the pony-train ready for the trail, and chose 
for his interpreter a young hunter named Francois, the off- 
spring of a Blackfoot warrior and a Kootenai maiden. 

One evening they heard of a large camp of Crees in the 
neighborhood, whose warriors were as wild and warlike as the 
Blackfeet, and completely dominated by the sorcerer and 
medicine man, Wabishtikwan. The prowess of the warriors, 
the fame of the sorcerer, the antagonism of all to the Black- 
robe—these tales were music to the ear of Father Lacombe. 

To him obstacles have never been anything more than 
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incentives to effort. The next morning he took his departure, 
and traveled on in the exhilarating prairie airs toward the 
camp of the pagan Crees. At nightfall they camped beside a 
small pond, and Alexis, going out to chase a nearby herd of 
buffalo, soon returned with the choicest parts of a young 
buffalo-cow. Their trail next day led out over a high knoll 
from which they could survey miles of country—and, tens / 
there lay the camp spread out before them. 

At two o’clock they reached it. It consisted of sixty 
tepees pitched in a ring around a small lake, to which the 
prairie sloped gently down. The tents were of buffalo-hide, 
some of them decorated with pictures of the chase and war in 
vivid coloring. Stages on which strips of buffalo meat hung 
to dry rose here and there among the tents. Dusky little 
ones, naked as cupids, played on the prairie outside the 
camp, and bands of horses grazed near with guards on lookout 
from the higher knolls. Within the ring of tents were groups 
of old men smoking, breaking their silence with occasional 
slow speech, young men gambling and women scraping buffalo- 
skins and pounding meat. Ge 

As the party rode in— 

But the story of this encounter is better told* in Father 
Lacombe’s own words, stripped though they be in print of 
his delicious accent. 


“At that time, you must know, I had learned my Cree so 
well I could say anything in that tongue. I could make a 
harangue as well as their old men. This is what I relied upon 
to gain me the favor of these people. So I rode right into 
the ring of tepees with my two men—right down to the lake 
and we jumped off there and hobbled our ponies. We had 
five ponies, two of them carrying our supplies. 

“In the camp none of the Crees moved or speke. The 
little children wanted to come over to look at us, but the old 
men called out to them: ‘Stay back!’ So presently I said 
to my Alexis: 


* As Father Lacombe has always considered this the most picturesque incident of his 
life, his friends, who had repeatedly heard the story, once persuaded him to compose a 
‘Western idyl based on the actual happenings. He complied with their desire, but this manu- 
script was sent to some Eastern house of the Oblates, and I have been unable to locate it. 
Father Lacombe has, however, repeated the story for me much as it was written. It is repro- 
duced here in this way, which slightly enlarges upon the details—not the main facts—of his 
actual encounter with the Cree medicine-man and the conversion of his band, 
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*¢* Stay here, you and Frangois. I will go and talk to the 
old men.’ 

‘I went. I said: ‘I have come a long way to visit you, 
but you give me no welcome.’ They made no answer; they 
smoked on, 

““* May I put up my tent and stay in your camp?’ I say 
then. 

‘** As you please,’ the oldest one told me, but the tone 
of his voice—ha, that was not friendly. 

***I come here to pay you a visit,’ then I say. ‘I will 
not force my religion on you if you do not want it. But I 
came a great distance through many Cree camps.’ And I 
name this band, and that. . . . ‘These are your people!’ 

‘I was hope to excite their curiosity, but they pay no at- 
tention to me. I was not a welcome visitor. 

“Then I talk with my men and they encourage me, and 
we eat the food Alexis prepare. So afterward I read my bre- 
viary, and I thought, and thought. . . . I must do some- 
thing. . . . Hah! I know! 

“TI call to Francois: ‘ Bring my horse.’ 

‘“‘Now I ride out of the camp and outside the circle of 
tepees. I raise my crucifix in ome hand and my red cross 
flag (that I have made according to promise for the Blackfoot 
mission) in the other. And I ride about the camp crying: 

““*Ho-ho-ha-ho! . . . he-ya-ha! . . . ho-ho!l 
. . . That is the Indian chant. 

‘“*¢Where am I now?’ I cry. ‘Am I among my fellow- 
men—that I sit for two hours and no one addresses a word 
to me. No one comes with a piece of meat and a kettle of 
water. It is what you would give your most greatest enemy 
if he visited you. Am I to believe you mean this conduct? 
. « + Where am I now?’ . 

‘*T go back then to my tent and got out my big calumet. 
Then —— ‘huh! huh!’—I hear some of the old men say: 
‘Let us go and hear what he has to say.’ 

“So they rise slowly, and they pull their blankets tight 
around them as if they want to show this is a state visit and 
not a friendly one. One after another they come, until bime- 
by almost the whole camp of men and women formed a cre- 
scent around my tent. 

“The sun was setting, red on the prairies—fine quiet 
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weather. Ah, it was poétigue/ I assure you, to see all those 
people sit peaceably there before me waiting for me to talk. 
They had accept my invitation; they were now my guests, 
and Indian politeness would not have them refuse my peace- 
pipe—my calumet. 

“I went with it first to the old chief. 

“My grandfather,’ I say, holding the stem to him. ‘You 
will smoke a little with me.’ 

“He took it, but not very gladly—took a few puffs. Then 
the pipe was passed around from man to man until! all the old 
men had smoked, and it came back to me. Then I said after 
their fashion: 

“** My mouth is open.’ 

**So I had my chance to speak and no one could inter- 
rupt me. That is the Indian etiquette: when you speak you 
can say the most hard or sarcastic things you know, but no 
one will break in until you stop. Then they take their turn 
and you must keep silence. 

“First I said much to entertain them. Then I make a 
little recollection within myself. 

***Now,’ I said, ‘my God, Holy Spirit of Light, I invoke 
You. That is the time now to help me. You said to Your 
apostles that when they did aot know what to say You would 
put the words in their mouth. And now I say to You. ... 
That’s the time! . .’ 

‘*And my God—He help me!” 


Here Father Lacombe paused and the leonine old head 
sunk on his breast in silence. . . . Was it a moment of 
thanksgiving? I felt it was. 


He roused himself again. 

“Hah! I turned to those people with new confidence, and 
suddenly I say: 

“‘*My friends, do you think you are the only people in 
the world who have a right to hold back and say—‘We will 
not take this religion of the one God.’ One by one bands of 
your people have come to us to be taught. You turn away 
and say—‘ this religion you come to preach is not for us’ 

“*But I say—instead of that—for you now the Sun is 
rising. I have come to bring you the Light, and if you will 
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not see, then you will be guilty before the Great Spirit of 
Light.’ 

“For long I talk to them—of God, the Father, of the 
Savior, of His apostles and their successors—of my own mis- 
sion and my love for them. I tell them I do not come for 
any of their goods as the traders do, but for their souls that 
endure forever when those bodies of theirs and mine had 
passed away. I told them of the great Father-of-All, and the 
Paradise where all would enjoy His love and happiness forever. 

“It seemed then two heurs I had talked to them, and it 
was late. The moon was traveling far up to the west and the 
little children had fallen asleep in their mothers’ arms. 

“*T said to them all—‘ Now you can go. It is late, and 
to-morrow I will be here. If anyone wants to hear more from 
me he can come to my tent.’ 

“The squaws began to pick up their children and move to 
their tepees—when all at once the old sorcerer Wabishtik- 
wan (Whitehead) cried out: 

*** Stop, you band of foolish people!’ 

“They stop—surprised. He turned to me with rage and 
ask me: . 

***Do you think you are alone to speak here? Do you 
not know that you are not on your own ground, and others 
have a right to be heard?’ 

“I bowed my head. 

““* Speak, old man!’ I said this calmly, for I knew I had 
finished my turn. 

“‘The Crees had all waited to listen to their old medicine- 
mar. He cried to them: 

“*You people, who listen to this man with pleasure and 
give an ear of belief to what he says—you are wee i 

“Then he turned to me: 

““* You Blackrobe, you say the Great Spirit sent you. 
How do we know? What proof have you? Who comes with 
you to prove it? We have only the word of your mouth, and 
we have often heard that white people are great liars!’ 

“*Eh-eh, but the Crees is the language to abuse people 
with. So flex-ible, so sar-castic! And.he abuse me then, 
I assure you. Ah-h-h! 

“To make the ceremony of opening his speech he picked 
up a calumet, smoked it alone, then threw it from him in a 
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temper. He leaped to his feet with his back turned to me, 
and spoke to his people: 

“*Hear me! You know I have travel much in my life. 
You know that three years ago I visit to the other side of 
the mountains to make friendship and peace with the Koote- 
nais. You have heard of their Chief, White Eagle. 

“*When I was at their camp I passed into the tent of 
White Eagle and I learned many things from him, and I will 
tell you these. You have heard that the Kootenais took this 
new religion of the Christ. Now,I tell you, for I know, that 
they have thrown it all aside. They are again turned to the 
ways and the religion of our fathers.’ 

“‘This Whitehead said. 

‘Now I knew this was a lie; but it was not Indian eti- 
quette to speak. I knew that Pére de Smet and the other 
Jesuits had christianized the Kootenais, and that they were 
still most faithful to Christ. But again Whitehead speaks: 

“** Here is the story of White Eagle, telling how the Koote- 
nais came to abandon this God of the white man and his 
teachings.’ 

“‘* These Kootenais,’ he say, ‘have Blackrobes with them 
like the man who came to us to-day, and White Eagle was a 
strong follower of that religion. But White Eagle got sick— 
sick, and the Blackrobe came but he could do nothing to save 
him.’ 

“Then in a manner all ridi-culing, Whitehead described the 
sacrament of anointing the dying, and he gave a picture of 
the prayers and the funeral service of the Church that was 
still more absurd. Oh, this was very ridi-culous and satirical, 
I assure you — very. 

“Well, it was all finish for White Eagle,’ this lying sor- 
cerer say. ‘His soul arrive now in the other world, and there 
he came to a crossway—two trails. One led to the heaven 
of the whites, and one to the hunting grounds of the Indi- 
ans. . . «. White Eagle tried to go to the Indians’ but the 
spirits forced him to take the other road, because on his fore- 
head he had the mark of the Christian by baptism.’ 

‘‘Then Whitehead turn fiercely to me and say: ‘What do 
you do with us, you Blackrobes? You mark us, and deceive 
us. When our people die they do not know where to go.’ 

“Then again to the people, all listening with open ears, 
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he described—ah, very skil-fully—the white man’s heaven. 
There was dancing there and drinking and fine food; music, — 
and women in fine clothing. It was the heaven of a volup- 
tuary he describe. And at the end of this great place he say 
there was a white light like the Sun—that was the white 
man’s God ! 

“White Eagle entered there very shy-ly, and soon he 
found thousands of cold eyes turned to him. ‘ O, guen/ who 
is this? What does the stranger want?’ they asked. 

“White Eagle pushed past them, timid and disturbed, feel- 
ing awkward, and he made his way to the Great White Light. 
Then he kneel there and kiss the feet and hands of the Great 
Spirit, and said he was White Eagle, chief of the Kootenais 
and His son who loved Him, and now was come to live for- 
ever with Him. 

“ But again White Eagle was met with cold eyes and 
looks of annoyance, and the Great Father said: ‘Why are you 
here? You are not one of us. This is the heaven of the 
white man. Go from here to your own people. Look at your 
skin!’ Then he pushed back the skin-tunic and bared White 
Eagle’s arm, saying: ‘You are not white like these people!’ 

‘*White Eagle went out sadly and at the cross-ways again 
he turned to the paradise where he could see the Indians en- 
joying themselves. This time the spirits did not turn him 
back and he entered. But he found his entrance was not no- 
ticed. He saw old friends there and his own grandmother, 
young again. But no one spoke to him. 

“It was a place of wide meadows and streams and woods 
—all sunshine and pleasant, with Indian men and women 
strong and happy playing and hunting there. The buffalo 
there were so tame they came to your hands, and White 
Eagle saw some Indians eating meat that melted in their 
mouths as they sliced it off the buffalo. 

*** Huh! huh!’ he called, to catch their attention. ‘Huh! 
huh!’ : 

“They peered at him. . . . ‘Who is this stranger?’ 
they ask. 

“*T am White Eagle, first chief of the Kootenais.’ He 
said this proudly and sadly, for his people should have known 
his name without asking. 

***No, you are not one of us—look at the beads and cross 
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that hangs around your neck. You are a white man; go to 
the heaven of the white men!’ Then they drove him out. 

“‘He was now very, very sad, and again he sought the 
heaven of the whites. There the people—drinking, dancing, 
playing—tried to prevent his entrance, and called out that he 
had no right there. . . . But now his heart was hot with 
anger, and he thrust them from him and made a path through 
them—clear again to the shining throne at the end where the 
great Spirit sat. 

‘* When he arrived there the Kootenais’ proud chief fell at 
the feet of that Presence and prayed: 

‘**O, Father of men, have pity on me! You tell me this 
is not heaven for men of my blood, and down the other trail 
where the Indians are hunting on the Eternal Hunting- 
Grounds they put me out. They say I am not one of them. 
My religion makes me white. . . . I am here because I 
love you. Father of Men, have pity—Give me a place by 
You. I am weary and can find no place to rest, and on earth 
I have no home, for You have taken life from me.’ 

‘The Great Master of Life then bent over him and said: 

“*White Eagle, I pity you. You have been deceived. You 
cannot have a place here, but. . . .” He put a hand to 
His bosom, and drawing out shafts of light, he said: ‘I give 
you life again. Return to earth and to the Kootenais.’ 

“This White Eagle did, and when he told his story to his 
people they abandoned the teachings of the Blackrobes.’ 


‘‘This is the story Whitehead told that night to the Crees 
and when he had finished he turned to me: 

*** Now, what will you say?’ he asked me. ‘ Will you tell 
my people you lied?’ 

“What was I to do? I could feel that the whole camp 
had turned from me and Christ. . . . My word against 
that clever story was not enough. 

***No, I will say nothing now,’I said very sadly, ‘but an- 
other time I will speak. It is not our way when lies are told 
of us to trouble to deny them. But a day always comes when 
the truth is known.’ 

*** You,’ I said to the people, ‘will judge of the truth be- 
tween us some day. And now go to your tents, for it is al- 
ready late.’ 
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“They went, laughing and ridiculing me. 

‘I turned to my own tent then, all in a sad puzzle over 
the evening. My faithful friends put something before me to eat. 

‘**No, I cannot eat,’ I say to them. ‘Leave me to think,’ 
and they left me. 

'“ And again I think—me—think and pray. Something 
must be done. I cannot sleep till something is done. 

“Hal! it was terrible. There I was a priest, a civilized 
man, a man of some learning—and they were what you call 
savages. But I knew I was fronting a brave, clever people 
full in their hearts of old superstitions; and they were strong 
in them. 

‘It’s all fine, you may think, to go to people and say: 
‘There is another religion better than yours, You must 
change!’ 

‘“‘That is easy to say, but how hard it is to do it—with 
success. I felt myself weak—very weak, and discourag-ed. 
. » . But while I think and pray I remember that my God 
is very strong, if I am weak. And He is their God too—and 
He loves them in His most blessed way. . . . 

“Hah! . . . He gives me a thought. That’s what I 
have hope and wait for—His direction. 

** At once I call Francois from his bed and say to him: 

“** Your mother was a Kootenai, Francois?’ 

66 Ves,’ 

“*And you love the Church and our religion?’ 

666 Yes.’ 

*** And you love me?’ 

“*T do! Why else should I have come so far with you 
into the Blackfeet’s country ?’ 

“* Will you go for me then—to-night—to the country of 
the Kootenais, far over the mountains, and bring White Eagle 
here as soon as your horse can bring you?’ 

‘Francois had said he loved me, but he was not very glad 
to do what I ask. He told me that it will be a journey of 
ten days or more—hard traveling—through a country where 
the Blackfeet sometimes roamed. To go alone on that trip! 
—what would happen his wife and little ones at St. Albert if 
he died? 

***Go, Francois,’ I said to him. ‘Don’t be afraid. I'll 
pray for your return. You will come safe.’” 
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Father Lacombe’s command was imperious, yet with a 
sweet appeal in it. . . . In very fact, the sweet compul- 
sion he exercised was a gift of the man’s unusual personality, 
and one that would move much stronger men than Frangois 
before many years had passed. 

‘** Go, Francois—and I promise you, before God, Francois, 
that if you are killed the Church will take care of your wife 
and children all their lives.’ 

“Francois consented, took his horse and gun, and in the 
quiet sleeping camp he slipped away past two o’clock with 
the message. . . . That message I gave him was this—a 
piece of tobacco tied in the best piece of ‘linen I could find 
in my chapel-case and bound about with sinew. ‘Give this,’ 
I said, ‘to White Eagle, and say it is from the Blackrobe of 
the Crees. Tell him my name—then tell him this tobacco 
says the Blackrobe wants you very badly. If he cannot come 
for any reason, then ask him to send a brother or some one 
of his family. 

*** And remember, Francois, the camp will not be here 
when you come back. They will surely change before ten 
days—but follow our trail, for I will stay with them, and I 
will leave marks along the trail. . . . When you come 
back, come to us only after dark—not by day. I will make 
a surprise for them.’ 

‘So Alexis and I were alone. No one came to speak to 
us or remark the absence of one of my men. We were in 
the camp, but as they say, we ‘were notof it’ .. . Heh! 
Those were lonesome days, but I always watched with hope 
for Francois. , 

“The camp was moved; ten days passed—no Francois. 
On the eleventh evening we were camped by a fine pleasant 
creek, where I could see in the distance the great mountains 
and the foothills before them. About sunset I went out from 
my tent to read my breviary by the side of the creek. 

“** Ah, ye dis, he must be coming now; this must be the 
time.’ And I always keep a watch on the hills as I turn from 
my book, 

“The prairies and hills kept growing more and more beau- 
tiful in the sunset—veiled in a mirage of light. . . . Ah, 
that’s magigue—when the sun sets on the Rockies! It made 
me very quiet and content, and I sat watching it when my 
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breviary was finished. . . . And while I looked I saw 
three men—Hah! this was no magic, but three men riding 
down a hill many miles away. 

“TI watched till they went into a-valley, and I could see 
them no more. It was growing dusk when I go back to 
Alexis in the tent and say: 

***Sure he is coming, and with Kootenais. We will not 
sleep; he will come by night.’ 

‘So in my tent I wait-ed and by-and-bye I heard men 
walking near my tent. I wait—until Francois pull back the 
curtain of my tent and say gladly—Mon Pere/ 

‘“‘Ah me, I was. crazy—so glad I was. . . . Iembracd 
Francois, and the two strangers came and knelt before me for 
a blessing. 

“*This is the answer to your message,’ Francois said joy- 
fully. Ah, he was proud that night. 

““*White Eagle?’ I ask-ed. ‘No, the brother of White 
Eagle and his son,’ Francois told me. 

“Then we eat and smoked with no more questions, for it 
is not politeness to ask questions before doing this. Then I 
asked Francois what kind of a trip he had. 

“*A good trip—and a clear trail from the camp to the 
land of the Kootenais,’ he told me. ‘ White Eagle—he wanted 
very much to know why you wanted him to come; but he 
could not. Then he said he would ‘send his brother and his 
son.’ 

‘** Bien, I will tell them why I want them, and I will now 
tell you all of my plan.’ 

‘There was not much sleep in my tent that night, and at 
daylight I sent Frangois out te get my horse, while the two 
Kootenais stayed hid in my tent. Then again, as the sun 
was rising I mounted my Indian pony and rode outside the 
sleeping camp. I lift my crucifix high in one hand and my 
Red Cross flag in the other and raising the Indian chant of 
Ho-ye-hi! 1 called— 

“* Arise! Arise! Wake up, my friends; the news has 
come. . . . Now I will talk to you again.’ 

“The Indians ran out of their tents. I stopped before my 
own tent. . . . All the time the Crees were watching me 
to see what new thing would be done by that strange Black- 
robe who had stayed so long in their camp without welcome. 

VOL. XCIV.—30 
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‘*Just then the two Kootenais rushed out of my tent. I 
look surprise, and cried out so that every man in camp might 
hear— 

‘**Who are these men?’ 

*** The Kootenais! The Kootenais!’ the Crees shouted, 
for they knew the men of this tribe by their dress and the 
manner of wearing their hair, which was peculiar to them. 

““* Francois,’ I called again in Cree. ‘You speak the 
Keotenai—ask these men from where they have come.’ 

‘**] know. They are the brother of White Eagle and his 
son.’ 

““* Bon Bon,’ 1 say in delight. ‘ Now, my friends,’ I say 
to the Kootenais with Francois for interpreter, ‘we must have 
news of that land of paradise. Have you heard the story of 
Whitehead about your Chief, the White Eagle: that he died 
and found no place for him in the Kootenais’ heaven nor in 
the white man’s ?’ 

“*Tt is false! It is false!’ the two strangers cried with 
indig-nation. ‘Is it possible that your tribes are such chil- 
dren to believe such a story? . . . White Eagle is strong 
and alive: he was never dead. He is a Christian and so are 
all his people. We have been so for years, and we will never 
abandon it. It gives us much happiness—and if our Cree 
friends have wisdom they, too, will take it,’ 

** Whitehead now he was furious. He leap from his place, 
and walked out of the camp in one stubborn fury of anger. 
I could see that. 

“Then I looked about me and said: ‘Now I can speak, 
my friends. I have proof for my words. When Whitehead 
spoke twelve days ago I knew he spoke falsely, but I had 
no proof, and you would not believe my word alone. But 
now I can talk!!! . ny 

“Then again I talked to them, and they listen to me with 
more pleasure than before. Again their sun was rising for 
them, and they turned at once from their medicine-man and 
his lies and darkness. 

‘When I had finish to speak the old men of the tribe 
came and asked me to teach their people the ways of Christ. 

**So all my trouble with this band was finish; and that 
time in my life I always call ‘the Triumph of Christ.’” 





MARRIAGE AND GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


BY THOMAS J. GERRARD, 


Be g\NE way of being able to write originally on a 


given subject, is to know nothing whatever about 
it. That is why George Bernard Shaw scintil- 
lates so brilliantly on marriage. And by mar- 
riage in this case I mean marriage according to 
the Catholic ideal. Shaw is, as Chesterton has shown, a Puri- 
tan through and through. He is the Puritan who has the 
fearlessness to push his Protestant. principles to their ultimate 
absurdities. There are said to be only two men who under- 
stand the plays of Shaw, namely, himself and Chesterton. In- 
deed, just as Tolstoi had to write an afterword to tell us 
what Zhe Kreutzer Sonata was all about, so Shaw has had to 
write a foreword to tell us what his marriage plays are all 
about. Whilst not being unmindful, therefore, of the various 
works ranging from The Irrational Knot to Fanny's First Play, 
I shall chiefly confine my attention to the preface of Getting 
Married. The key to the whole of Shaw’s views on the sub- 
ject, seems to me to be found in the last lines of that essay. 
“We also have to bring ourselves” he says “into line with 
the rest of Protestant civilization by providing means for dis- 
solving all unhappy, improper, and inconvenient marriages.” 
Of course, everybody sees that Shaw wants divorce as a 
panacea for all the ills of marriage as it is in its present con- 
dition. But not everybody sees that his purpose is the mere 
working out of the logic of facts. Start with false premises 
and then the closer you stick to logic the further will you go 
from truth. Misunderstand the Catholic ideal; and then you 
will ignore the Church’s practical helps; and eventually you 
will arrive at the state of anarchy proposed by George Bernard 
Shaw. Shaw, the Puritan, gives you the premises, an entirely 
perverted notion of the sacramental nature of marriage. Shaw, 
the Irishman, gives you the spirit of righteous fight against 
oppressive evil, real or apparent. Shaw, the Progressive, gives 
you that disregard of all convention which was so needful if 
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Shaw the Puritan were to work out his natural evolution. 
He proves that the tampering with the sacraments at the 
Reformation, has fructified in the widespread unhappiness which 
is so evident to-day. He proposes a short cut to get out of 
the difficulty, but it is like the man who would get out of 
his debts by cutting his throat. 

Shaw sees that marriage is embedded in the law of nature. 
He quotes the plays of Brieux to prove what every man, who 
kaows anything about men, knows, namely, that an avowedly 
illicit union is often as tyrannical, and as hard to escape from, 
as the worst legal one. The pair quarrel and fight and hate 
each other, Yet they have forged bonds, economical, psycho- 
logical and social which they cannot break. This solid fact 
must be faced if the work of destroying the marriage bond is 
to be effectual. No account whatever is taken of that other 
tremendous fact which looms so large in the Catholic system, 
the fact of divine grace. The sacramental character of mar- 
riage having been obscured, the true safeguard and remedy 
against illicit unions is not applied. The one force which is 
able to transmute human nature without destroying it is neg- 
lected. Catholic experience all over the world declares this. 
With the belief in, and use of, sacramental grace the Catholic 
can disentangle his difficulties without having recourse to vio- 
lence against the laws of nature and of God. Hence, Sir John 
Bigham, in evidence before the English Divorce Commission, 
could bear witness as President of the Divorce Court. ‘*My 
experience shows me” he said ‘‘ that members of the Roman 
Catholic Church seldom come to our court, and I attribute that 
fact to the great influence of their priesthood, and to the re- 
spect which is inculcated amongst Roman Catholics for the 
marriage vow” 

But what does “marriage” mean? Having shown that it 
is a fixed part of nature, Shaw proceeds to show that it is 
not. The assumption that it is, is a universal and constant error. 
What is believed always, everywhere and by everybody ex- 
cept George Bernard Shaw is untrue. Besides, the word may 
mean anything, civil marriage, sacramental marriage, Scotch 
marriage, Irish, French, German, Turkish, South Dakotan, 
monogamy, chastity, temperance, respectability, morality, Chris- 
tianity, anti-socialism, and a dozen other things that have no 
connection with marriage. In other words, if one is as grossly 
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ignorant of the subject as Mr. Shaw is, it is absolutely hope- 
less for him to attempt to discern between the substance of 
marriage and its accidental properties. However, in the midst 
of all his confusion of thought, Shaw feels that there is some- 
thing solid and lasting in the institution somewhere, some- 
thing which has come to stay. We may hope to improve its 
conditions; and the proposed improvements may al] be summed 
up in easy and cheap divorce. 

Shaw feels instinctively that the greatest obstacle in the 
world to this improvement is the Roman Catholic Church. 
So he begins with the well-known Shavian trick of assuming 
that the reform he wants is really part and parcel of the wishes 
of his opponent. He declares that the Catholic Church actu- 
a'lly does grant divorce, and that all sensible people do ap- 
prove of it. 


I have never met anybody [he writes], really in favor of 
maintaining marriage as it exists in England to-day. A 
Roman Catholic may obey his Church by assenting verbally 
to the doctrine of indissoluble marriage. But nobody worth 
counting believes directly, frankly and instinctively that when 
a person commits murder and is put into prison for twenty 
years for it, the free and innocent husband or wife of that 
murderer should remain bound by the marriage. To put it 
briefly, a contract for better, for worse is a contract that should 
not be tolerated. Asa matter of fact it is not tolerated fully 
even by the Roman Catholic Church; for Roman Catholic 
marriages can be dissolved, if not by the temporal Courts, by 
the Pope. 


The writer of such a statement betrays such an amazing 
ignorance of the Catholic mind and instinct that one is tempted 
to acquit him of gross ignorance and to suspect him of affected 
ignorance. Nevertheless, amazing ignorance it is. Can he 
name any single representative Roman Catholic who would 
say that the husband or wife of a murderer should be free te 
marry again whilst the murderer is alive? And if he says 
that the assent of the Roman Catholic to indissoluble mar- 
riage is merely verbal and not an assent of mind and heart, 
I ask: How does he know? He does not know. He judges 
from his own Puritan feelings and from the tendencies of that 
Protestant civilization to which he appeals. Against his 
gratuitous statement we may set the evidence of the Divorce 
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Commission, First there is the testimony of Sir John Big- 
ham already quoted. Then there is the testimony of Dr. 
Glynn Whittle. The latter, although he speaks as a non- 
Catholic and as one in favor of divorce, shows plainly what 
is the direct, frank and instinctive belief of the Catholic poor. 
He said he had questioned countless poor women, victims of 
habitual cruelty, as to whether they would avail themselves 
of divorce if they could get it. The answers had been most 
impressive. Protestants said ‘‘ Yes; Roman Catholics said 
**No.” He could not recall a single Protestant exception. 

There are, indeed, certain cases in which the Pope can 
sanction a dissolution of the marriage bond. It is well that 
these should be made clear, else the words of Mr. Shaw, un- 
less contradicted, might convey the impression that: the Pope 
claims power to dissolve any Roman Cathelic marriage. 

First then, there are two cases in which the sacramental 
bond can be dissolved. In both the marriage must be ratified 
but not consummated; that is, the pair must have been joined 
by the marriage rite but they must not have become two in 
one flesh. Such a union can be dissolved either by the solemn 
profession of one of the parties in a religious order, or by a 
dispensation of the Pope for a grave reason. In the one case 
the Pope approves, in the other he effects the dissolution. 

Secondly, there is a special case, somewhat analogous to 
these, known as the Pauline privilege. It is that of a mar- 
riage between a non-baptized pair, and it may be a fully 
consummated one. If one of the parties becomes converted to 
the Christian faith, and the other refuses to live peacefully, or 
insists on showing contempt for God and the Christian religion, 
or tries to pervert the Christian party, then the bond can be. 
dissolved. The case is based on I. Cor. vii., 15. From the 
very nature of these exceptions they must be extremely rare. 
Outside them, the Pope has no power either to dissolve a 
marriage bond or to sanction a dissolution. Nor can it be 
shown that he has ever attempted to exercise such a power. 

The reason of this indissolubility is to be found in the 
nature and purpose of marriage as understood by the Catholic 
Church. The protection and happiness of marriage are to be 
found in the rules and counsels laid down by the Catholic 
Church. But George Bernard Shaw does not seem to be ac- 
quainted with any of these things. 
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First, he considers the supposition that the object of mar- 
riage is bliss. In that case either party ought to be able to 
dissolve the union as soon as it should become disagreeable. 
Then he takes the supposition that the end of marriage is the 
production and rearing of children. In that case childlessness 
should be a conclusive reason for dissolution. But, as a 
matter of fact, so he says, these are not the actual motives 
for indissolubility. The real thing which underlies the con- 
science of the crowd is the tenth commandment, the law which 
makes the wife the property of her husband, classing her with 
his house and his ox and his ass and everything that is his. 
This is the real, though secret, reason why public opinion in- 
sists on the perpetuity of marriage. But only the unthinking 
multitude clings to this convention. There is something in 
marriage now which makes all thoughtful people uncomfort- 
able. That something is the fall of the birth-rate. The licen- 
tiousness of marriage is no longer recruiting the race but de- 
stroying it. Shaw quotes a conference of respectable men, 
which he attended, organized by the eminent Methodist divine, 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. All these regarded the marriage 
ceremony, so Shaw reports, as a rite which absolved them from 
the laws of health and temperance. And the result is that En- 
glish home life to-day is neither honorable, virtuous, wholesome, 
sweet, clean, nor in any creditable way distinctively English. 

Once again, the affinity between Shavianism and Puritan- 
ism is evident. Depart from the Catholic ideal at the start, 
and you very soon arrive at the irksomeness of the marriage 
state, and then the way is straight and easy to the anarchy 
involved in easy and cheap divorce. In the face of such loose- 
ness we must assert the Catholic ideal. In our system the 
end of marriage is not merely bliss; nor merely ‘the pro- 
creation and rearing of children; nor yet merely the observ- 
ance of the tenth commandment. It does include these things, 
and more besides. In our system marriage is a sacrament de- 
signed to promote the highest well-being of the race. The 
salvation of man to the glory of his Creator is its final aim. 
Subordinate to this there are three proximate ends, namely, 
the procreation and education of children, the avoiding of 
concupiscence, and the fostering of mutual love. Each of 
these ends has a racial as well as an individualist value. Each 
acts and reacts upon the other strengthening both for the 
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good of the individual and of the race. Thus, a given union 
may fail in the attainment of one of its ends and yet succeed 
in the other two. A union may be childless, and yet, never- 
theless, a bond promoting bliss between the two and pre- 
venting them from being attracted to other households. Thus, 
the perpetuity of the childless union is seen to act as a pro- 
tection to the fruitful union. Doubtless all marriages are, in 
one respect or another, burdensome. But that is no reason 
for dissolving all marriages. The burden is love’s opportunity. 
Each individual accepts his own burden as his share of the bur 
den of the race. He pays in order that he may gain, What he 
loses as an individual he gains as an organic member of the race. 

The burden, however, is rendered bearable by observance 
of the Church’s rules and counsels. The falling birth-rate and 
all the racial evils which follow upon a licentious use of the 
marriage state are provided against in the Catholic system. 
All tampering with nature in the way of artificial restriction 
is forbidden under pain of mortal sin. Sensual pleasure is 
never allowed to be an end in itself. It isa gift of God which 
is to be subordinated to the three proximate ends of matri- 
moay, whilst these in turn are subordinated to the final end. 
If only the counsels of the Church in this matter were ob- 
served, they would be found to minister to health and temper- 
ance. Nay more, they would be found to be the means of 
building up strong character, that restraine’ -nanliness in men 
and delicate modesty in women, the characteristics which are 
of the highest eugenic worth and which are the pride of the 
free races. Marriage means all this to the Catholic, and, in- 
deed, much more. It means not only a contract adapted in 
every way to the promotion of the natural good of the race, 
but also a sacrament adapted in every way to the promotion 
of the higher spirit life and the attainment of perfect happi- 
ness. It is thus one of the principal instruments for the ac- 
complishment of the highest eugenic ideals. 

The Catholic system, moreover, repudiates that notion of 
marriage which makes of it a one-sided slavery in which the 
woman is regarded as the mere property of the man. Perhaps 
the surface value of the tenth commandment does indicate an 
_ unworthy lot for the woman. Certainly the Shavian interpre- 
tation of that commandment does. And certainly Protestant- 
ism declares the right of George Bernard Shaw to his private 
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judgment on the tenth commandment. But the Catholic Church 
allows carte blanche to none of her children. And her inter- 
pretation of the tenth commandment in its application to the 
sacrament of marriage is that the man is just as much the 
property of the woman as the woman is of the man. The very 
essence of the sacrament consists in a contract by which the 
parties hand themselves over to each other to be kept until 
death. If, for the purposes of justice, a man’s wife is named 
together with his horse and his ass and his chattels, so, like- 
wise, in the Catholic system a woman’s husband is, for the 
same purpose, numbered with her motor-cars and her hats 
and her bicycles. A sin committed with either of a married 
couple is a double sin, a sin of impurity in itself and a sin of 
injustice against the innocent party. 

Shaw is observant enough to see that the prevalence of 
small families tends towards degeneration. There is not that 
opportunity in them for the exercise of self-control and the 
practice of consideration for others. Healthy love turns into 
maudlin sentimentality. ‘‘Ten children,” he says, ‘“‘with the 
necessary adults, makes a community in which an excess of 
sentimentality is impossible. Two children make a doll’s house, 
in which both parents and children become morbid if they 
keep to themselves.”. The softness of life consequent upon 
the smallness of the family has now become so insipid as to 
constitute another argument against the perpetuity of the mar- 
tiage bond. Nay, this particular reason for getting unmarried 
is even stronger than the revolt against the sordidness of sex- 
slavery. That, indeed, were, at least, bearable. What is quite 
impossible is the sentimentality, the romance, the amorism and 
the enervating happiness, such as it is. Once again Shaw 
tries to set a premium on weakness and evil. Because, for- 
sooth, a married pair have been soft enough to shirk half the 
burden of their life, they must mend matters by shirking the 
other half, too. Surely it would strike the most casual ob- 
server, that if the large family is the environment which has 
proved suitable for developing strong characters, it were sheer 
madness to do anything tending towards the disintegration of 
the old ideal, But the old ideal happens to be the Catholic 
ideal, and Shaw wants to bring us into line with the rest of 
Protestant civilization. 

For the purpose of carrying out the wholesale slaughter 
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of the old ideas there is wanted an Immoral Statesman. Shaw 
is reluctant to acknowledge Nietzsche as his master. He is 
like Whistler, who was dumbfounded that any one should drag 
in Velasquez. Without wishing to hurt anybody’s feelings, 
however, we must drag in Nietzsche. He is the avowed Great 
Immoralist. His object was to produce a state of life which 
should be absolutely lawless. Shaw wants a statesman who 
can ride over what is left of Catholic influence after the havoc 
of three hundred years of Protestant influence. For, after all, 
the unthinking multitude “accept social changes to-day as 
tamely as their forefathers accepted the Reformation under 
Henry and Edward, the Restoration under Mary, and after 
Mary’s death, the shandygaff which Elizabeth compounded 
from both doctrines and called the Articles of the Church of 
England.”” This Immoral Statesman must clearly understand 
that he is to prefer one healthy illegitimate child to ten rick 
ety legitimate ones, and one energetic and capable unmarried 
couple to a dozen inferior apathetic husbands and wives. 

But what if it happens that children born in wedlock are 
more likely to be healthy, whilst those born illegitimate are 
more likely to be rickety? A much more pressing evil than 
rickets is feeblee-mindedness. And here it has been proved 
beyond all doubt that feeble-minded children are largely re- 
cruited from illegitimate unions, and that the only hope of 
reducing the number of feeble-minded is by a judicious selec- 
tion for marriage and a segregation of the unfit. On this 
point, however, Mr. Shaw has been sufficiently answered by 
Dr. Saleeby. If babies are to be healthy and well-nurtured 
they must be the object of a mother’s tender love and care. 
And the mother’s contribution to the baby’s life and well-being 
must not be merely physical, but also psychic and spiritual: 
she must be a mother in the highest sense of the word. For 
motherhood, however, there is needed the support and protec- 
tion of fatherhood. 


Do you realize [says Saleeby to Shaw] that marriage is 
invaluable decause it makes for the enthronement of mother- 
hood as nothing else ever did or can; do you realize that, 
metaphors about state maternity notwithstanding, the state 
has neither womb nor breasts, these most reverend and divine 
of all vital organs being the appanage of the individual mother 
alone? 
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We are in the presence of one of the first instincts of 
nature, one common both to the thoughtful and to the thought. 
less members of the community. Still the birth-rate goes 
down. The very latest for England is the lowest. What is 
the Immoral Statesman to do? Dare he look human nature 
in the face and strike it? What are the points which he will 
have to consider? First, he will have to decide how many 
people he wants. If he wants less than at present and chooses 
to allow the fall to continue by present methods, he will have 
to find a way of stopping it when it has gone far enough. If 
he wants it to remain as it is or to increase, he will have to 
find a way of inducing people to have more children. This 
cannot be done merely by any economic adjustment, for if 
every tamily had £10,000 a year, there would still be found 
those who would shirk the burden of child-bearing. He can- 
not introduce the system of bees, for on the other hand the 
instinct for child-bearing is too strong and too widespread. 
Further, he cannot have recourse to polygamy, for there would 
be too many men against him, afraid of being left wifeless. 
Nor can he have recourse to polyandry, for then he would 
have too many women against him, afraid of being left hus- 
bandless, The solid fact remains that the numbers of the 
sexes are about equally balanced. The proportion is about 
Ir women to I man. Shaw suggests that the only way out 
of the difficulty is by legitimizing illegitimacy. 

We must protest, by the way, against Shaw’s perversion 
of St. Paul. He says that the Pauline view regards sexual 
experience as something sinful in itself. Now St. Thomas 
Aquinas, basing his doctrine on the famous seventh chapter of 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, teaches that the marriage 
act, under proper conditions, is meritorious. So there will be 
no need for the Immoral Statesman to counteract the Catholic 
interpretation of St. Paul, although he may have something to 
Say against the interpretation made by Shaw the Puritan. 

A less excusable mistake is that made by Shaw the Pro- 
gressive. With all his boasted familiarity with statistics he 
ought to know that the excess of women over men is not due 
to any want of balance in nature, but to the higher rate of 
mortality amongst male infants. Of the children actually born, 
the sexes are about equal in number. But somehow the males 
require ‘a superior kind of nursing which they do not get. 
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The question, therefore, harks back to the sapreme importance 
of motherhood, to the indispensable support of fatherhood, to 
the indissolubility of the marriage bond. 

If there are people who, through temperament, taste and 
disposition, judge themselves unfitted for the married life, the 
Catholic system provides an alternative. It is the ideal of St. 
Paul. Marriage is good and meritorious, and is, moreover, 
the state of life best suited to the majority of mankind. Sin- 
gle life in the world is better, but suited only for the few. 
Single life in the cloister is best of all, but requires such ex- 
ceptional dispositions as to be accessible only to a still smaller 
number. Accept the full Catholic ideal, and the sexual prob- 
lem is solved. We can easily understand how the Protestant 
revolt against the celibate life of the cloister has told against 
the celibate life in the world. The argument used was that 
nature could not stand it. And if nature could not stand it 
in the protection of the cloister, much less could it stand it in 
the openness of the world. The propagation of such a disin- 
tegrating idea was sure to fructify in conduct. Again we have 
to insist on the tremendous fact of grace working in the world. 
Grace can where nature cannot. The present movement for 
the emancipation of women and their economic independence 
only shows the need felt for the Church’s ideal. George Ber- 
nard Shaw is vaguely voicing that need; he is like a child 
shrieking for a present which Mother Church is only trying to 
give him. 

When Shaw begins to work out in detail plans for legiti- 
mizing children born out of wedlock he begins to see that 
society is one organic whole; and that individuals tend to act 
in sympathy with the laws of the total organism. If freedom 
is granted to one it must also be granted to another. Ibsen’s 
similitude of the chain stitch applies to marriage. Hf a single 
stitch is cut, the first pull unravels the whole seam. But, he 
asks, do we not see the fabric already coming to pieces under 
stress of circumstances? We must agree with him that we do. 
Marriage as a fact is certainly far removed from marriage as 
an ideal. Shaw laughs at the marriage ceremony because it 
does not act as a magic spell and immediately produce the 
ideal husband and wife. But that is precisely where he hits 
the Protestant doctrine and misses the Catholic. According to 
the Protestant doctrine the ceremony merely binds the couple 
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by a natural contract, whereas, according to the Catholic doc- 
trine, such contract is a sacrament. The sacrament received 
on the wedding day gives a permanent right, all through life, 
to such graces necessary for the well-being of the marriage 
state. The wedding ceremony, therefore, is no vague religious 
rite or superstitious magic spell which is supposed to revolu- 
tionize human nature on the wedding day. But it is the in- 
strumental cause of graces which, if corresponded with, will 
enable the couple to cope with their daily trials and cares, and 
in this way approximate ever nearer and nearer to the ideal. 
The ideal may never be reached. It is not, therefore, useless, 
for the very striving for it is the weft and woof of the strong 
character so needful for parenthood and thus so needful for 
racial well-being. 

In achapter on the Impersonality of Sex, Shaw proves con- 
clusively that the specific relation which marriage authorizes 
between the parties does mot of itself include all the higher 
human relationships. It does not necessarily imply affection, 
congeniality of tastes, similarity of habits, suitability of class. 
The most disastrous marriages are those founded exclusively 
on it. The most successful, so Shaw thinks, are those in 
which it has been least considered. Moreover, it is beset with 
the wildest illusions for those who have had no experience of 
it. Nevertheless, the number of marriages in which this has 
been the chief, and perhaps only, consideration must be enor- 
mous. [t is the one thing which is offered asa bait to attract 
men who have money. Not, therefore, by any reform in the 
marriage laws will this be altered, but by economic changes. 
The present movement for the prevention of destitution wil), 
it is argued, take away the horror of the dependence of wo- 
‘menon men. Then selection for marriage will be decided only 
out of the highest motives. 

If this were so the economic movement would be well 
served by the blood of martyrs. But unfortunately, yet obvi- 
ously, wealth in money is not the only factor which competes 
for the sex-relationship. There are scores of mothers and 
scores of daughters who, endowed with abundance of gold, 
want something else in the husbands which they seek. Fame, 
for instance, in its many forms, is a motive which would 
readily assume an even more dominant place than it has at 
present, if the economic motive were abolished. 
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The preblem of sex attraction is much too complicated to 
be settled by a Poor Law Commission. Its ramifications ex- 
tend into so many branches of life, that, if its laws must be 
altered, the whole of human life must be disturbed. Human 
nature must be changed into something else. This is no way 
out of the difficulty. We are touching only the surface of the 
problem. We need to go to the foundation and see that man 
has a spiritual nature. The appetites which have sex and gold 
and fame for their objects can be controlled and made to har- 
monize with each other for man’s welfare, only when they are 
subordinated to the claims of the spirit. Sex, gold and fame 
certainly ought to be taken into consideration in selection for 
marriage, but they ought to be kept subordinate to these 
higher factors which make for real happiness, namely intelli- 
gence and love; whilst these faculties, in turn, will make for 
still more happiness if kept subordinate to grace and revela- 
tion. The Church has a collective experience of human na- 
ture such as is possessed by no individual, nor yet by any 
other corporation. It has a collective judgment by which it 
is able to appraise the claims of appetites, of the volitional 
and intellectual faculties, and of the higher spiritual forces 
which act upon these. 

Man is not merely a sexual animal, but he is nevertheless 
a sexual animal. This specific relationship is not the highest, 
but neither is it the lowest. The fact that the survival of the 
race depends upon it adds an enormous dignity to its strength. 
Being what it is it simply must enter largely into considera- 
tion in selection for marriage. Shaw proposes that we should 
deal with the sex relatienship as impersonal. He asks us to 
regard it, and feel about it, and legislate on it, only as if the 
question were an impersonal one. This would make a domes- 
tic change of air easier. ; 

Here Shaw enters into competition with Don Quixote and 
figures as an easy first, for the blatant reason that a wind- 
mill is merely a windmill whereas human nature is human na- 
ture. The fact of sex has to be faced as a personal problem 
by every man and woman alive. It is so peremptory that it 
must of necessity enter into the development or deteriora- 
tion of each one’s personality. The question is one either of 
fruition or of renunciation. There can be no question of in- 
difference. Under the power of grace a large amount of 
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peace may be secured, but even then there is ever the obli- 
gation of a man taking heed lest he fall. In all cases, then, 
of admiration, friendship, sympathy and so forth outside the 
marriage bond, watchfulness is needed and certain barriers are 
necessary. The most powerful of all protections is the indis- 
solubility of the marriage bond and all the numerous graces 
of which the sacrament is the channel. It may be true, as 
Shaw alleges in support of’ his proposal, that no man ever 
yet fell in love with the entire female sex, nor any woman 
with the entire male sex. That is not the point. The point 
is that if divorce is made easy the inviolability of marriage is 
no longer sacred. The whole of the female sex becomes a 
possible sphere of choice for the man with loose ideas, and 
similarly the whole of the male sex for a weman with loose 
ideas. The sophism here perpetrated by Shaw is labeled in 
the school of logic fallacy of composition. 

Mr. Shaw is very fastidious about manners. He does not 
eat meat, for instance, because it is such bad taste to eat 
something which has once been alive, but he does eat vege- 
tables as though they had not been alive. With a similar fas- 
tidiousness he advocates domestic change of air because when 
people continue te live in the same family they become too 
familiar with each other and lose their good manners, What 
he fails to see is that really good manners have their well- 
spring in reverence, not in novelty of acquaintance. Now this 
reverence can only be cultivated where there is a frank ac- 
knowledgment of the Fatherhood of God from Whom all 
earthly fatherhood is derived. The Fatherhood of God is the 
revelation ef God’s all-pervading tenderness and consideration. 
It involves as a primary concept His complete transcendence. 
But the transcendence of God is the truth which modern 
Protestantism cannot tolerate. Where the new theology has 
not yet made headway it may be admitted as a philosophical 
concept, but even there not as a practical rule of life. 

It is the privilege of Catholicism to insist both on the fact 
value and the pragmatic value of God’s transcendence. That 
is vizualized for us in the analogies of Fatherhood and Son- 
ship. It is made practical for us in a system of morality, the 
key to which is filial obedience to divine laws. When parents 
have cultivated this habit of mind and thought then are they 
capable of training their children in the same way. Part of 
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that system of divine laws is that there shall be no artificial 
tampering with the birth-rate. The observance of such laws, 
therefore, results in large families asa rule. Even in the natu- 
ral order the large family is, as Shaw perfectly demonstrates, 
the best training school for a social being. The upper-classes 
move more in society and thus get some social training. The 
lower-classes live practically -in the streets and there get their 
social training. But ‘‘in the middle-classes, where the segre- 
gation of the artificially limited family in its little brick box 
is horribly complete, bad manners, ugly dresses, awkwardness, 
cowardice, peevishness, and all the petty vices of unsociabil- 
ity flourish like mushrooms in a cellar.” 

Once again Shaw is tinkering with the symptoms of the 
disease instead of attending to its cause. If these petty vices 
are the result of artificially limited families the obvious cure 
is not to limit families artificially. To do so, and then try to 
alleviate the consequent evils by supplanting mothers with 
step-mothers, and fathers with step-fathers, is simply to pro- 
long the agony. ; 

Shaw professedly exaggerates his case with the purpose of 
shaking up thoughtlessly conventional people. He loves to 
tilt against that which is. Therefore, because infidelity to the 
sex relationship is the usual reason allowed for divorce, it 
ought mever to be considered a valid reason. Just as on the 
one hand sex is impersonal, so on the other hand the basis 
of monogamy is personal sentiment. This personal sentiment 
is quite capable of keeping the marriage monogamous as long 
as it is present; and when it is not present, then is the time 
to seek for divorce. The most sensible ground for divorce is, 
so it is asserted, that both parties want it. After that, it 
will be sufficient if one of the parties can prove that the other 
is a liar, a borrower, a mischief-maker, a teaser, or tormentor 
of children, or even simply a bore! 

In his effort to sparkle Shaw has forgotten the Ibsen chain 
stitch. When a single stitch is ripped, the first pull unravels 
the whole seam. When once the ordinary failings, to which 
human nature is liable, are allowed to be sufficient reasons 
for divorce, then the first stitch has been ripped. When 
people know that the bond is loose, every little quarre)] will 
tend towards the dissolution of the martiage state; and con. 
sequently, since society depends upon marriege, will terd 
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towards the dissolution of society. On the other hand, when 
they know that the bond is eternal, they will make an effort 
to avoid quarrels, or having made them, to make them up. 
And it is precisely this self-restraint and mutual forbearance 
which builds up the character of the individual, of the pair, 
of the family, of the state. 

At this point Shaw the Puritan comes forward. The self- 
restraint consequent upon the indissolubility of marriage ‘‘ is 
the penalty we pay for having borrowed our religion from the 
East, instead of building up a religion of our own out of our 
western inspiration and western sentiment.”” Certainly he points 
with unerring finger the true orientation of the Protestant 
movement. It is an orientation towards pure subjectivism. 
The objective authority, which was embodied in a teaching 
Pope, having been rejected, the next logical step is to reject 
the authority that came from the East, and to supplant it 
with an authority grown in the West. And when we seek 
for the origin of this authority of the West, we find that, 
Topsy-like, it ‘‘ growed.” Anything transcending its little 
dusky self is incomprehensible. It grew from within, was not 
conferred from above. Each man is to be a law unto him- 
self. Such a one is Shaw’s Superman. He may take a wife 
or fling her away just when he chooses. 

The next trick is pure Shavian sleight-of- hand. 


Divorce [he says] is favorable to marriage. A thousand 
indissoluble marriages mean a thousand marriages and no 
more. A thousand divorces may mean two thousand mar- 
riages ; for the couples may marry again. Divorce only re- 
assorts the couples; a very desirable thing when they are 
ill-assorted. Also, it makes people much more willing to 
marry. 


And there’s the rub. Make divorce easy and people will 
rush into marriage regardless of the law of reason, guided 
only by emotion. Shaw quotes figures, but his figures only 
prove that in those places where divorce is more prevalent 
unhappy marriages are more frequent; for people would net 
seek divorce if they were happily married. 

Our last point concerns the question of children. One of 
the most cogent reasons for the indissolubility of the mar- 
riage bond is that it is necessary for the good of the children. 
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Shaw has no difficulty in citing cases where the domestic in- 
terior has been for the children a little private hell. Poverty, 
moreover, is only too frequently the cause of parental neglect. 
Moreover, the artificial parenthood provided by the state is 
often no better than the natural parenthood which it super- 
sedes, 
Until we abolish poverty it is impossible to push rational 
measures of any kind very far; the wolf at the door will com- 
pel us to live in a state of siege and to do everything by a 
bureaucratic martial law that would be quite unnecessary and, 
indeed, intolerable in a prosperous community. 


We grant once more, and even insist with Shaw, that the 
living wage is a great factor in the solution of the problem. 
But because some parents are unwilling and some unable te 
perform the duties of parenthood, it does not follow that all 
parents are to be exonerated from parental duties. Laws are 
made for the community not for individuals. Every law in- 
deed, from the fact that it is made to suit the community as 
a whole, must press more heavily on some individuals than 
upon others. Hence we may admit that the indissolubility of 
the marriage bond does tell against the good of the offspring 
in some fewcases. But the loss thus suffered is far less than 
would be suffered if there were no law. Quamvis ergo matri- 
montis inseparabilitas impediat bonum prolis in aliquo homine, tamen 
est conveniens ad bonum prolis simpliciter. The Shavian sophism 
consists in picking out a few accidental defects and treating 
them as if they were essential constituents of the institution. 
In the school of logic we call it the fallacy of accident. 














“TILL THE SHADOWS RETIRE.” 


BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


aPCCORDING to Fénelon, the validity of our spir- 

itual state depends on our answers to the fol- 

lowing questions: Do I love to think of God? 

Am I willing to suffer for God? Does my de- 

sire to be with Him destroy my fear of death? 

There is no variance in the teaching of spiritual writers, 

that holiness of life and willingness to die are inseparable 

dispositions, forming that character that ‘‘shall not be con- 

founded when he shall speak to his enemies in the gate” of 
death (Ps. cxxvi. 5). 


I, 


Of the death of a just man it has been said, that it is a 
door which is iron on one side and gold on the other side— 
that heavenly side, where Christ and His angels attend the 
entrance of those who die happy. Well may we honor death, 
for it emancipates our love of divine things from the deceits 
of transitory things: death is freedom final and perfect from 
all delusions It is a token of love; it is a witness of final 
perseverance in love; it pays love’s debt, being the one per- 
fect atonement for the injury love has suffered by sin. 

As our years go onward the fruit of life ripens whilst the 
leaves decay, and death strips the tree of mortal things and 
garners our eternal merits into the bosom of God. 

Thus death has a joyous aspect, nay, it is the all-joyous 
entrance to eternal joy. St. Paul cried out: ‘For me to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain” (Phil. i. 21); and again when suf- 
fering from the plots of enemies: ‘“‘ From henceforth let no 
man be troublesome to me; for I bear the marks of the Lord 
Jesus in my body” (Gal. vi. 17), meaning that the Lord’s 
death-wounds were shown forth by the apostle’s mortified 
bodily frame, just as the death of Jesus was the constant 
theme of his discourses. With many good Christians the whole 
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fear of God is fear of death, a sentiment corrected by St. 
Francis de Sales thus: ‘‘I beseech you for the honor of God, 
my child, not to be “afraid” of God, for He does not wish to do 
you any harm” (Letters to Persons in the World, Mackey, p. 295). 
Meanwhile deep-seated fear of God is quite consistent with 
not being afraid of death. If death has its terrors, they are 
not for a soldier of Jesus Crucified. The noblest courage of 
life is shown in facing death unflinchingly. 

What is the Christian Church? An institution founded by 
God to show forth a death. What death? The death that 
goes before life eternal, that of God at Jerusalem. To show 
forth that death for how long? Till all men each in turn 
shall have died. To show it forth to whom? To all man- 
kind, in every corner of the world, in every death-chamber in 
the world, so that, as the apostle teaches, being dead with 
Christ we may “live also together with Christ’ in heaven for 
all eternity (Rom. vi. 8). Hence the dearest wisdom of the 
Catholic Church is the lesson of a happy death, a wisdom 
never out of season. For if there is the greatest need of 
hope in the closing period of a Christian’s life—despondency 
is in the very air of those twilight hours—yet most aged 
Christians face death without flinching. And there are some 
temperaments which even in the buoyant years of youth tremble 
at the thought of death. To young and old the practice of 
Catholic virtue brings courage to face our inevitable foe, come 
he early or late, sudden or with timely warnings. 

We are men of Christ’s divine death. We are enrolled 
among the living by the death of Christ. It cannot be that 
we shall tremble at death, since God forbid that we should 
glory in anything save in the cross, the death-gibbet of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (Gal. vi. 14). Therefore, St. Philip Neri 
says that “‘ The true servants of God take life patiently and 
death eagerly.” 

St. Cyprian, discoursing of true Christian learning, points 
to the martyrs as holding its highest diploma, saying that 
‘* They knew not how to dispute, but they knew how to die.” 
Every Christian may win the premium of a happy death, even 
though the little catechism is the limit of his learning. Better 
still is the thought that love, the easiest of virtues because the 
sweetest, challenges all the terrors of the last passage, ‘‘ For 
strong as death is love” (Cant. viii. 6). 
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Il. 


We know that each of us has ever at his side a close com- 
panion of the heavenly kind, our angel guardian. But how 
vivid a contrast between his life and mine. He drinks of the 
waters of life at the very fountain-head and in overflow- 
ing abundance; I only in little sips, and with a hand that 
tremblingly spills those precious drops of divine inspiration. 
He lives upon Godlike food, nay, he is forever eating and 
drinking of the celestial food that veritably is God Himself; 
I only occasionally partake of God in Holy Communion, and 
then with taste already sated with carnal banquets, my usual 
food being the dust of the earth, sauced with sin’s ugly, glut- 
tonous hunger. He lives unchangeably alive with divine vi- 
tality, and I live a life slowly rotting away, doomed finally 
to be changed into the earth that I live by and that I so 
fondly love. To my life the light of the sun is all my light, 
and I shall be deprived of even that, and my eyes shall one 
day gaze at the noon-day sun and see only black darkness. 
How different from me art thou, and how much more happy 
thy lot, O my good angel. And yet I have one privilege 
which thou hast not: J can die. In that privilege I am closer 
to thy divine King than thou art. I can say what thou canst 
not: ‘With Christ I am nailed to the cross” (Gal. ii. 19). 
He is thy King, indeed, and yet thou canst not say as I 
can: “ Let us also go, that we may die with Him” (John xi. 
16). I had rather be a man whose lot is with Jesus dead and 
buried, than an angel who cannot taste death nor the grave. 


III. 


St. Teresa says that “‘ Life is to live in such a way as not 
to be afraid to die’’ (Foundations, xxvii. 10). Nor does readi- 
ness to die here and now undervalue the self-distrust about 
future temptations, which has the effect of concentrating one’s 
efforts on the present religious opportunities. This day at 
least is mine. Humbly and confidently I pass its hours, per- 
form its duties, offer up its sufferings. To do this and to do 
it fairly well for one day is not difficult, but it is enough to 
comfort my mind concerning the day of death, be it near or 
far. If I do well to-day I have no mental energies to waste 
on misgivings about to-morrow. What is now to-day, was 
to-morrow a few hours ago. And that day of my life whose 
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morrow shall be eternity, shall be controlled by the mo- 
mentum of an interior habit of resting in thoughts of God. 
Therefore does the apostle boast: ‘‘We had in ourselves the 
answer of death, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in 
God, Who raiseth the dead” (II. Cor. i. 9). 

He that is at ease in the interior ways of God, steps forth 
gladly into the way of death. He that loves no person or 
thing save only in the order of reason and of grace, soon 
learns thus to go on and ever on until death. ‘‘ Thy testi- 
monies have become exceedingly credible; holiness becometh 
Thy house, O Lord, unto length ef days’ (Ps. xxii. 6). 

St. Thomas Aquinas was asked on his death-bed how to 
become perfect. He answered: ‘‘ Walk faithfully in God’s 
presence, always be ready to give Him an account of thy 
actions as at the point of death.” God and death are the 
names of the teacher and the lesson in the school of life. It 
is related in the Life of Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan, 
that there was a little boy in her orphan asylum who was 
very pious, praying fervently and intelligently at the age of 
even four years. Before he reached five he died, and as he 
was judged too young to receive Holy Communion, the sisters 
requested the bishop to give him confirmation. He was told 
he could take another name on receiving the sacrament, that 
of some Saint whom he especially loved. ‘‘ Then,” said he, 
“let me take God for my new name, for there is nobody I 
love like Him.” And if he could not have that incom- 
municable name in life, yet his innocent soul received it after 
death, for the holy chrism placed him among those who 
** shall see His face, and His name shall be on their fore- 
heads” (Apoc, xxii. 4). 

IV. 

Among the last words of St. Teresa were these: “I am 
a child of the Church.”” She offered her death as witness of 
her fidelity to the Catholic Church, the Spouse of Christ. 
Our Lord’s words to Pilate show how He valued His death 
as a token of faithfulness to truth: ‘For this was I born, 
and for this came I into the world, that I should give testi- 
mony to the truth” (John xviii. 37)—this in answer to the 
Jews’ clamors for His crucifixion; and of the Eucharist, His 
death’s universal and perpetual memorial He says: ‘“ This is 
the New Testament in My blood” (Luke xxii. 20). 
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God exacts this evidence of allegiance from all for all must 
die, and without this we should fall short of a perfect quit- 
tance of our obligation to manifest our loyalty. Suppose that 
you could be exempted from death. You would be not only 
separated from the lot of Jesus Christ and His saints, but 
you would appear before Him empty of the best credentials 
for paradise. Without presenting this crucial test you would 
be ashamed to enter heaven, which is the abode of men and 
women who know Christ in His glory, because they have been 
** made conformable to His death” (Phil. iii. 10). Love, whose 
last word is spoken in death, is most truly eloquent when its 
pulpit is fixed at the eternal parting of the ways. The golden 
age of our religion was when men and women, quitting pagan- 
ism, must prepare for martyrdom, an era of death witnessing 
Christ and His truth as the usual Christian condition. 


V. 


The Psalmists saying, “ Precious in the sight of God is the 
death of His saints” (Ps. cxv. 15) is a revelation of the be- 
nignant Father receiving into His bosom the heroic soul of 
His beloved child. But, in a sense, the death of a penitent 
sinner, even one but newly changed from foe to friend, is di- 
vinely precious. Whatever else was lacking the Good Thief, 
he had his death to offer to the Father in union with that of 
the Only Begotten. Whosoever can present to God the su- 
preme atonement of death is not to be disheartened by the 
remembrance of a whole lifetime crowded with foulest iniqui- 
ties. Even if his death be the consequence, nay the very 
penalty of his crimes, if he be but truly contrite his death 
chamber shall resound with the eternal promise of Calvary: 
“This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise ” (Luke xxiii. 43). 

All this helps to answer a palpable difficulty: How can I 
offer my death to God as a ransom since I must perforce pay 
it as a debt? The solution is this: By my death I give in 
love what I might give in hate. Take an illustration of each 
sort of death, one of hate and one of Jove. Julian,the Apos- 
tate, having spent his whole reign endeavoring to destroy the 
worship of Christ in the Roman Empire, came to his death 
from a Parthian arrow. Sinking upon the ground, he saw his 
life-blood leaping forth from the wound, and with his remain- 
ing strength he cast it in handfuls into the air exclaiming to 
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Christ in despair and defiance, ‘‘O Galilean, Thou hast con- 
quered.” Francisco Pizarro was one of the cruelest of man- 
kind, a murderer by system, consummating a career of human 
slaughter by putting the Inca to death against his plighted | 
word. Broken at last in health, and touched by divine grace, 
surrounded by traitors whom he had enriched by his blood- 
stained booty, he was suddenly set upon by his treacherous 
followers and assassinated. He fought hard for his life, but 
at last he sank down. Then, knowing his end had come, he 
dabbled his hand in his blood and with it made a large cross 
on the ground, and murmuring a prayer to God for pardon 
he fell over upon that cross of his own bleod and expired. 


VI. 


A wife gives her husband a birthday present. She beught 
it with his money, for is not all that she has, given her by 
him? Yet it is really a gift to him and a most welcome one. 
Though wholly his property by original ownership, yet now 
she has made it infinitely more so by making it a token of 
her affection. Such is the relation of a Christian to God in 
saying to his heavenly Father with Jesus Crucified: “ Father 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit” (Luke xxiii. 46). 

Thus the sadness of my last hours is cheered by my power 
to make my death agony a token of immortal love. I can 
unite it to that of Jesus Christ by a prerogative granted me 
at my first presentation to Him by my mother, the Catholic 
Church: “‘ Know you not that all we, who are baptized in 
Christ Jesus, are baptized in His death?” (Rom. vi. 3). As 
our Savior was compelled to. death by the will of His Father, 
and yet offered Himself on the cross because He willed it and 
not otherwise (Isaias liii. 7), so likewise am I free to die, and 
yet powerless to escape death. Christ is my fellowman, my 
fellow ransomer, my partner in the barter of mortality for 
immortality; and from His superabundance of liberty and of 
obedience unto death I will freely draw. I desire to die the 
kind of death the Lord wills rather than any other, His time 
rather than earlier or later, accepting all the pains cheerfully 
in stated preference to their absence.* I thus give my death 
its moral quality; it is all I can give, but it is much. 


* The present Sovereign Pontiff has indulgenced the following prayer: ‘‘O Lord my God, 
whatsoever manner of death is pleasing to Thee, with all its anguish, pains and sorrows, I 
now accept from Thy hand with a resigned and willing spirit.’ 
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VII, 


In no way can the clamor of divine justice within us be 
hushed so quickly as by the offer to die. I am a sinner, and 
“the wages of sin is death” (Rom. vi. 23). I must accept 
my deserts. An honest man gladly parts with hard-won 
money to pay a just debt, because it settles his conscience, 
on which he depends for his happiness. So do we look for- 
ward to pay the “debt of nature,” corrupt nature. All life is 
a debtor’s prison, not without solace, but never without the 
chafe of the body upon the soul. Our bodily frame is our 
prison-cell, The dust placed on our heads by Holy Church 
on Ash Wednesday, is gathered from the withered forms of 
the countless sinners who have gone before us, as ours shall 
be gathered in turn and sprinkled upon our successors, Such 
thoughts give a gloomy view of life, but only for a time, for 
they indicate unerringly the actual relation of life to death in 
a sin-stricken race; and once they become familiar, they lead 
us habitually to reckon exclusively’ with the immortal things 
of our destiny. The vast bulk of Christians are penitents, and 
their only really great gift to God is their death. And it ap- 
proaches nearest to an adequate gift, for the sinner of longest 
years, whose foulness has smirched his whole life from his 
infantile furies till his gray-haired lust. Repenting at the 
eleventh hour, he is wholly comforted to be able to say: I can 
yet die for my outraged Redeemer, with Him, and on account 
of Him. This is infinitely better than the millionaire’s legacy 
to charity, paid to God after its owner can no longer enjoy 
it. Life is greater than money. Death is an offering of su- 
preme greatness. We cannot pay God money any more than 
we can feed Him with bread. Says the Lord to faithless Is- 
rael: ‘If I should be hungry I would not tell thee, for the 
world is Mine and the fulness thereof” (Ps. xlix. 12), And 
yet alms given to God’s poor are for the remission of sins 
(Tob. xii. 9). How much rather the whole substance of our 
life’s house in the offering up of death. 

An illustration of this is shown by the custom of devout 
souls secretly offering themselves up to immediate death—an 
oblation not seldom accepted by heaven—for the conversion 
of some well-loved friend whose career points to an evil end. 
And, indeed, with what other intention than this, made uni- 
versal, did Jesus Christ die on Calvary? 














THE CONSUMMATION. 


BY DAGNEY MAJOR. 


HE great cathedral was practically empty. There 
were few to notice the forlorn figure of the lit- 
tle fellow as he stood looking with rapt awe and 
devotion at the beautiful face of the sculptured 

ie ; Madonna, 

His clothes were in rags. His brown, sturdy legs were 
mud-stained and his feet bore evidence of gutter-dirt. His 
shirt was torn at the shoulders and two bright red patches 
gave it the appearance of having been mended with more dis- 
patch than loving care. The very short knickers, torn and 
draggled at the edges, completed a costume that can only be 
described as nondescript. 

Across his back a mandolin was slung by a bit of old rag. 

‘And to think that that’s me and mother,” he said, half to 
himself, as a smile of pride and joy stole over his bright, ani- 
mated face. 

His mother had told him how she had sat to a great ar- 
tist a short time after her little bambino was born. The artist 
had yearned to sculpture her and the baby as the Madonna and 
Child, and now little Beppo was gazing at the fruits of the 
sculptor’s labor. 

Yes; the figure who looked down at him now was really 
just like his beautiful mother’s, but Beppo wondered whether 
he had ever really been quite so tiny as that little carved, 
stone infant that gazed up into his mother’s face. 

It seemed such a long, long time since he had seen his 
mother; and he was very, very poor. The only warmth he 
knew was the bright sun that flooded the streets of Rome in 
the hot months. In the winter, when the cold winds swept 
over the Seven Hills and along the Appian way, he thought 
he would die. The only heat he got then, was obtained by 
the sounding thumps and blows showered on him by Barrino, 
the cruel, old woman who beat him and starved him and at- 
tempted almost to rob him of the life which had yet claimed 
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him for only nine years, if he did not bring her money by 
playing his mandolin. 

Little Beppo was a born musician; he did not know this, 
but he was aware that he loved music better than anything 
in the world, and that he had often sobbed his little heart 
out when he had been ruthlessly turned out of church or 
cathedral when listening to an organ. 

Many times he had stolen into the very cathedral where 
he now stood, crouching behind a big pillar in the darkened 
corner, listening to the organ’s soft, liquid notes as they stole 
down the aisle and lost themselves in the walls and in the 
great vaulted roof. 

And he found a very wonderful corner—a corner which 
echoed every note in a most beautiful way. That was a great 
secret. He felt sure that no one else knew of it. He was 
aware that if he once told anyone, his secret hiding-place 
would become public; that rich, vulgar people who scurried 
through the building would flock to his niche and depose him. 

Oh! it was a marvelous corner, and he wondered if he 
dared tell the Madonna about it—the beautiful Madonna who 
was the image of his mother whom he had not seen for three 
years. 

He remembered her quite well—her dear, beautiful face and 
her tender love for him would be sweet remembrances until 
he saw her in the great, blue vault that was big enough to 
cover the whole of Italy—and beyond some people told him; 
but he could not quite believe that. 

The whisper had reached him that his mother was dead— 
but somehow or other, there lodged in his childish brain a 
stubborn obstinacy that refused to believe it. 

His mother dead! And God and the Holy Mary still calm 
and serene in the great blue vault! 

He remembered going to the studios of rich artists with 
his mother and sitting for hours while they painted. 

But they had always been poor. One day his mother was 
taken very ill and after buying her some milk and making her 
take some he had gone to earn pénnies by playing his man- 
dolin. When he came back his mother had gone! 

It was old Barrino who told him his mother was dead, and 
accompanied the news by a few vicious blows. Barrino de- 
termined to keep Beppo, and live on the money he made by 
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playing. He remembered well how, in his childish grief and 
rage, he had struck at her with all his puny strength. The 
only result was a rain of blows on his poor little back and a 
kick and a thump that sent him reeling into the road where 
he had lain for hours. 

When he recovered the stars were all twinkling. The 
streets were very still. No one passing by had seen the small 
form shaking with sobs or had heard the sound of bitter 
weeping. 

When the gray, pale light of dawn crept over the Eternal 
City, he had sought the shelter of the ‘“‘echo” cathedral as he 
called it, and as soon as it was opened had stolen to the 
shrine of the lovely Madonna before whom he had offered his 
prayers for forgiveness for having been so wicked as to strike 
Barrino. 

As he stood before that shrine now, he wondered if God 
had forgiven him; he hoped his mother had—his dear mother 
whom he would, perhaps, never see again, and who had taught 
him to pray and to be good. 

‘*Whatever happens,” she had said that last, happy time 
when she and he were together, ‘‘ whatever happens my little 
Beppo, be good and honest and always pray to God and the 
Holy Mother; and if you can honestly obtain it, buy a candle 
on the anniversary of my death if I am taken away from you; 
offer it to our Lady and pray for me. Try to give something 
—no matter what—if it can be done honestly.” 

And now the anniversary of his mother’s death was com- 
ing, and how could he afford a candle? Wicked old Barrino 
forced him to give up every penny. She rifled his pockets 
and beat him and twisted his arms to get the money. Poor 
ill-clad, half-starved little Beppo was too honest to hide the 
pennies. He always, in the end, produced what he earned. 
He had frequently been sorely tempted to bury a penny or 
two, but how could he face the beautiful Madonna again if he 
did that? 

His eyes were full of tears as he knelt down before the 
shrine and begged our Lady to send him just one candle, 
even if it were only a little, tiny one, to give to her in re- 
membrance of his mother. 

The great church was very quiet; the organ had ceased. 

Little Beppo on his knees was so intent, that he did no 
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hear the great, heavy tread of the fat, door-keeper coming up 
the aisle. He knew nothing until a stick descended with a 
mighty whack across his shoulders that made him leap to his 
feet with a cry of pain. 

“Now then, you dirty little gutter-brat,” said a great, thick 
voice; “we can’t have rags and bones in here. Off with you!” 

He looked so threatening that poor little Beppo, scared out 
of his life, ran from God’s house with terror instead of peace 
at his heart, and wondered if God really minded beggars 
coming to speak to Him. 

Two puny fists screwed themselves into two shining eyes 
as he ran into the street; he did his best to stop the tears, 
for he was really very brave—this child who was net allowed 
to kneel before a shrine into which the rich poured their 
gold and from whom the fat door-keeper got so many tips. 

From the cathedral where one of God’s little ones had not 
been allowed to remain, Beppo quickly made his way to the 
bright, sunlit banks of the Tiber where the great tide of hu- 
manity flowed in the brilliant sunshine that flooded the quay- 
side, and made the river scintillate as it glided towards the 
sea. 

Little Beppo, with that sensitiveness so peculiar to chil- 
dren, and still smarting under the rough bearing of the brutal 
door-keeper, kept in the shadows so that, if he were pursued, 
he would not so easily be perceived. Extraordinarily quick 
at grasping an opportunity of making pennies—partly born, 
no doubt, of a keen desire not to have his arms twisted by 
Barrino should his gains dissatisfy her cupidity, he presently 
espied a small, sun-bathed crowd of gay, laughing girls and 
women. He ran towards them and then, standing opposite 
the little group, he slung his mandolin in front, threw back 
his head with a gay laugh and gave them of his best. 

Funicoli Funicola, he sang. He paused before the chorus 
and nodded at the women, then, beginning softly, and gradu- 
ally growing louder, with that perfect sympathy for and 
understanding of, his art, he sang: 


Lesti! Lesti! Via montiam sula 
Lesti! Lesti! Via montiam sula 
Funicoli Funicola, Funicoli Funicola! 
Via montiam sula, Funicoli Funicola. 
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What a fine, manly little fellow he looked! With what 
absolute joy and abandon did he troll out that superb, light- 
hearted song which can only be sung to perfection by South- 
erners. 

He broke out into another verse—encouraged by the 
applause. This time he began to dance, and his little wrist 
flew across the mandolin strings. The words he sang were 
not those really written for the ballad, but he had picked them 
up at a low quarter of the town and their double-meaning 
and suggestiveness were far beyond his pure little mind to 
understand, but he knew they always produced a laugh and 
were immensely appreciated, so he gave them with the keen- 
est zest. He had never tried that dubious verse before—and 
it was received with such acclamation and so great a shower 
of pennies that he determined to include it always in his 
repertoire. 

He thanked the pretty signorinas for the pennies, gathered 
them up, and went on his way rejoicing, for he knew that 
even avaricious old Barrino would be satisfied with his gains 
that day, and perhaps she would give him a coin to buy a 
candle for his beloved shrine. Even if he had to have his 
arm twisted till it broke, it might be worth while if he could 
buy a candle. He thought seriously over this. He began to 
wonder how much pain he could stand without giving in. He 
wondered if it would hurt very much to have his arm broken. 
More than once, had he known it, old Barrino in drunken fury 
had very nearly performed this feat of surgery, but a dull 
sense of what a calamity it would be if Beppo could not play 
on the mandolin had prevented her from going too far. 

He was so tempted to hide a few of the coins! More than 
once on his way home he was on the point of concealing 
them under a marked stone on the quay-side, but the calm, 
steadfast gaze of our Lady at his favorite shrine seemed to 
come before him, and the words of his dear mother: “‘ always 
be honest,” rang in his ears. So he ran as hard as he could 
all the way so as not to be tempted and, for once, old Barrino 
was satisfied. She took all the money, and gave him a dish 
of macaroni. 

Several days had passed with nothing but bad luck for 
poor, little Beppo. He had sung and had given of his best; 
but the rich English and American visitors seemed to have no 
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thought for the small songster, and scarcely a penny had come 
his way. 

He was terribly hungry. Barrino had given him no food 
for two days. All he had had were a few scraps from the 
gutter and a drink at one of the public fountains. 

It was the anniversary of his mother’s disappearance, and 
there was no candle. 

He stoed before his beloved shrine once more and looked 
upon-that beautiful figure of our Lady. The great cathedral 
was very quiet. There was a /féte in the city and all Rome 
was apparently taking part in it. 

Little Beppo was not crying now—but he had been crying 
very hard. For a whole hour he had knelt watching the image 
and the steady, bright flames of the big and little candles that 
stood in great numbers before the shrine. 

How wonderful to buy candles like that, he thought! 

The liquid notes of the organ as they stole down the 
aisles were a joy to him. More than once he had risen from 
his knees to put his ear to his wonderful echo-corner, and had 
been in almost a transport of delight. 

But now the organist had gone. The great cathedral was quiet. 

Why was he waiting? 

He had no candle in remembrance of his mother. Was 
there nothing he could give to express his gratitude for the 
love that his mother had given him. He began to sob softly 
—thinking what his mother had said; “try and give some- 
thing even if it is only once a year in my memory.” 

And then—was it an inspiration ?—there was one thing he 
could do. He could play his mandolin and sing’ Funicoli 
Funicola—give the best that was in him, sing as he had never 
sang before. Surely God would count it as a gift. The Blessed 
Virgin would surely deem it as good asacandle. He jumped 
to his knees. Swinging the mandolin round, he stood erect 
with a proud smile on his lovely, little face, threw back his 
head, and began to play. 

The next instant the cathedral rang with the sweet notes 
of the childish voice. 

Funicoli Funicola! 

How he did shout it—shouted it from sheer joy and glory- 
ing in the thought that it was the very, very best he could 
do, . « « 
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The cruel looking face of a figure which lurked in the 
shadows watched him with suppressed passion. But it did not 
move. 

Silence a moment, then the little voice rose again—: 


Via montiam sula 
Funicoli Funico 


Whack! Swish went Barrino’s thick cane across the bare 
shoulders. As the small figure swayed and fell, the cathedral 
rang with cries of pain. The harsh words came interrupted by 
repeated blows: 

“Profaning . . . God’s house .. . with a ribald 
song. That’s how you waste your precious time, you brat.” 

Then a very low moan of pain. 

With fury in her eyes Barrino caught up the inanimate 

figure of Beppo, and stumbled out of the deor. 





I WILL DESTROY THE WISDOM OF THE WISE. 


BY ANNA BUNSTON. 


CxLOTHED in the warm simplicities of prayer, 
Divine philosophy may safely bless 

A mortal maid and cradle in her arms; 

But if she bid him doff that homely dress, 
And come in frigid reason’s dignity, 

She nothing fosters but a wintry wraith 
Chilling his sad-eyed votary to death. 





PRIVATE OWNERSHIP AND SOCIALISM. 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, S.T.D. 


JHE object of this book* is to defend the system 
of private ownership, and to explain the con- 
ditions on which alone that system can be de- 
fended in theory or much longer maintained in 

= practice.” 

Thus writes Father Kelleher, who is Professor in St. John’s 
Seminary, Waterford, at the beginning of the Preface to his 
little volume on Private Ownership. As the latter part of the 
quotation suggests, he has decided views on certain defects of 
the existing system, and the necessity of removing them. It 
is these views which give to the book its distinctive spirit 
and its chief value. While his account and refutation of the 
different forms of Socialism are unusually good, he never per- 
mits the reader to forget that the main question has to do 
with the abolition of existing abuses. In the Preface, he in- 
sists that these abuses are facts which can neither be reasoned 
away nor complacently tolerated. ‘‘Our present social con- 
ditions are not only utterly unsatisfactory, but so completely 
discredited that they cannot possibly continue, nor should 
anyone possessed of a particle of human feeling desire their 
continuance, even if it were possible. The conditions must 
go” (ix). If they are not removed through social reform, the 
system itself of which they are an excrescence will be sup- 
planted by Socialism. ‘‘If there must be a choice between 
actually existing conditions and Socialism we can have little 
doubt what the choice will be. Socialism must come. Of 
course, it cannot remain, but it is bound to havea trial, and 
a trial that will cost society dearly” (xiii). Not less definite 
and frank is his characterization of the “ misguided zeal”’ of 
the extreme defenders of private ownership. ‘Every attempt 
to check existing abuses which seems to interfere with pres- 
ent methods is denounced as an attack upon the principle of 
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private ownership” (xiii). Nevertheless, ‘“‘the institution of 
private ownership is perfectly in accordance with natural 
justice, . . . is admirably suited to the needs of man both 
as an independent individual and as a member of society, 
+ « » and owners actually enjoy true, inviolable rights in 
their property” (xii). 

Naturally, the three main topics treated are, the right of 
private ownership, the opposing theories of Socialism and 
Anarchistic Communism, and the alternative to these, or 
Social Reform. Under the first head he emphasizes the fact 
that private property is a moral entity involving moral rights, 
and that the moral issues find adequate recognition and ex- 
pression only in the ethical teaching of Christianity. Accord- 
ing to this teaching, the human individual is related to God 
as a subject obliged to attain the end which God has placed 
before him; in relation to his fellowmen he is an independent 
and equal entity, an “end in himself.”. With respect to his 
fellows, therefore, he is endowed with certain immunities 
called rights. Essentially these are moral claims to that 
amount of freedom and opportunity which are necessary for 
reasonable life. One of the most primary of them is the 
right to live from the common bounty of the earth. While 
this right exists for the individual, not for society, it needs to 
be controlled and regulated by society or the state, in order 
that it may not be unduly extended by some individuals to 
the detriment of other individuals. Hence, no communistic 
scheme of unlimited freedom of contract and association is 
capable of adjusting and protecting these several rights. The 
opposite extreme of Socialism or Collectivism would likewise 
fail, since it could neither ascertain the amounts and kinds of 
goods that ought to be produced; nor turn them out so as 
to satisfy the freedom of individual demand; nor organize 
labor and production consistently with the liberty of the 
worker and the highest economic efficiency; nor manage all 
the industries of the nation as well as it manages a few; nor 
permit reasonable freedom of printing and publication. Whence 
it follows that man’s right of deriving a livelihood from the 
bounty of nature cannot generally be realized under any other 
system than private ownership, that is, private ownership and 
control of the means of production. Therefore, the right of 
private ownership exists for the simple reason that it is a 
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necessary condition of individual and social welfare. And the 
state is bound not only to protect this right but to regulate 
its exercise in such a way that a// persons shall have the 
means of reasonable living. 


An example will make clear the meaning of the social as- 
pect of property, and the power of the state to interfere on its 
behalf by legislation. Let us suppose that a community is 
practically dependent on the produce of itscoal mines. These 
mines, the land and the plants, belong to six capitalists ; 
5,000 men are employed in various ways in the working of 
them. For some reason the capitalists are displeased with 
the conduct of the majority of their men, because 3,000 of 
them, let us suppose, support a Liberal at the previous elec- 
tion, and, asa result, determine to reduce their business to 
less than half its former dimensions, to throw these 3,000 men 
out of employment, and deprive the community of more than 
half the proceeds of the most important of its resources. 
What would be the duty of the state in such a situation? 
Should it allow the 3,000 workmen and their families to starve 
quietly—if we could imagine that they would themselves sub- 
mit quietly to such a simple solution of the difficulty—or 
afford them a pauper’s provision from the general resources 
already seriously impaired? Would it not rather be obliged 
to compel the capitalists to forego their cherished revenge, 
and either force them to work the mines themselves or take 
some means of transferring them to others who would? (p. 
166). 


The foregoing outline of the basis and necessity of private 
ownership can be found in many other books written by Catho- 
lics, What is distinctive about Father Kelleher’s exposition is 
the emphasis that he puts upon the limits and abuses of pri- 
vate ownership. He is not content to establish the right of 
private property, refute the opposing systems, and drop the 
matter. Where such a course is followed, the reader who is 
acquainted with the facts of private ownership as we have it, 
feels that something has been left out. While he may admit 
the moral basis of the existing system in the abstract, and the 
impossibility of Socialism in the concrete, he is conscious that 
the limitations and abuses of the present organization have not 
received adequate recognition, Full emphasis has been placed 
upon the defects of Socialism, while those of private owner- 
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ship have been passed over lightly. The latter system, taken 
at its best and in the abstract, has been compared with the 
former at its worst and in the concrete. But Father Kelleher 
keeps the discussion in touch with all the existing facts of 
ownership, and evaluates the system of private property as it 
works in the world about us, not as it might conceivably work 
in a world made to order. 

Indeed, this quality of actuality pervades the book gener- 
ally. Another example of it occurs in the author’s statement 
of the reasons why private ownership is a natural right. He 
_ brings out clearly the fact that this right is derived from em- 
pirical, not metaphysical, considerations; from consequences; 
from the good consequences of private ownership, and the bad 
consequences of any alternative system. He does not use lan- 
guage which would suggest that the institution of private 
property is somehow an end in itself, like the right to life, or 
that the right to property, like the right to life, is justified 
for its own sake, and independently of its effects upon human 
welfare. Nor does he intimate that the institution of private 
ownership is founded upon the immutable and primary princi- 
ples of the natural law, nor that it is universally a necessary 
institution like marriage. His position is far removed from 
that reductio ad absurdum which maintains that no possible 
form of common ownership “could exist for a moment with- 
out trampling under foot the most legitimate inborn sacred 
rights of human personality ” (See the American Catholic Quar- 
terly, Vol. XIII, p. 303). Possibly he recalls the fact that 
his ancestors for many centuries maintained a form of common 
ownership under the clan system of land tenure, and that this 
system safeguarded the “sacred rights of human personality,” 
at least as well as the mode of private ownership by which it 
was supplanted, namely, Irish landlordism (See Joyce’s Smaller 
Social History of Ancient Ireland, pp. 81-86). Hence, he ad- 
mits that in certain conditions the state might legitimately 
establish ‘‘some form of collectivist organization,” without 
violating man’s natural rights; but he rightly concludes that 
such an arrangement would be only a “ passing phase,” and 
**could not be permitted to remain” (p. 148). 

One of the best chapters in the book is the fourth, which 
deals with a system that is not always adequately noticed, 
that of Anarchistic Communism. In his refutation of Marxian 
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Socialism, he is always fair, and generally effective. Perhaps 
he lays too much stress on the difficulty of determining before- 
hand the amount and kind of goods to be produced in a So- 
cialist society. In the opinion of the reviewer, this would be 
one of the least of Socialism’s troubles; for the task in ques- 
tion is, to a great extent, accomplished now in monopolized 
industries, like those controlled by the United States Steel 
Corporation and the Standard Oil Company. His criticism of 
municipal or sectional Socialism is not so successful, since it 
seems to ignore the fact that all the present incentives to 
labor and enterprise might be provided by a system of vary- 
ing and generous salaries, determined as now by results. To 
be sure this would produce a large measure of that very in- 
equality which Socialism seeks to abolish, yet it is not incon- 
sistent with this particular form of Socialism which the author 
calls municipal; On the other hand, he does not seem to 
make sufficiently strong the menace to freedom of publication 
which would result from state ownership of the printing 
presses, and of the means of diffusing written opinion. No 
civil administration or government could safely be entrusted 
with this tremendous power. 

The last three chapters treat of social reform. In various 
ways the author repeats the thought that the abuses of the 
present system are manifold and grave, and that reform is an 
imperative necessity. The “let alone” policy must give way 
to effective state regulation of private ownership and of in- 
dustry in the interests of all individuals, particularly those for 
whom the right of private ownership is at present only a 
mocking phrase. ‘‘What is the net advantage of increased 
wealth if the multitude be poor?” (p. 178). The doctrine laid 
down by Pope Leo XIII. that every person has a right to a 
living wage, is “a strict claim on the entire property of the 
community,and . . . it is the duty of the state to see that 
this claim is respected” (p. 180). Nevertheless, state control 
must not follow the lines of even Evolutionary, or moderate 
and step-by-step, Socialism. It must be carried out on prin- 
ciples essentially Individualist. While the Individualist and the 
Evolutionary Socialist may agree upon many particular meas- 
ures of reform, the latter always subordinates such projects to 
the ultimate end, Collectivism, and continually strives to ex- 
tend the sphere of common ownership and to restrict that of 
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private ownership. Social reform. on Individualist lines pro- 
ceeds always on the principle that private ownership is the 
normal condition, and, so far as we can see, will ard should 
endure permanently. What is wanted is not a reorganization 
of industry according to either the letter or the spirit of So- 
cialism, but such a reform in distribution as will “secure to 
every individual without exception such an effective right to 
the goods of the country as will afford him, on reasonable 
conditions, a means of providing a decent livelihood” (pp. 
205, 206). This is the minimum, the “starting point for ree 
storing to the propertyless their natural rights in material 
goods” (p. 206). Moreover, compulsory insurance, if possible 
through trade unions and benevolent societies, should make 
provision for sickness, unemployment, and old age. Whether 
or not this programme be immediately feasible, something 
must be done at once for the housing of the poor, even 
though it involve compulsory sale (in return for compensation) 
of land, or a special tax on the increase of land values. 

The author seems to have firmly grasped the fundamental 
and essential facts of the industrial situation with reference to 
the question of social reform. St. Thomas declared that the 
possession of wealth was not wrong if it were honestly ac- 
quired and properly used. Father Kelleher realizes very 
clearly that neither of these conditions can be adequately 
obtained or maintained without a considerable amount of in- 
tervention by the state. Even if the majority of actual and 
would-be owners could be induced by moral suasion to com- 
ply with the rules, particularly the second, laid down by St. 
Thomas, they would be unable to do so in the face of unfair 
competition by the dissenting minority. For example, many 
well disposed employers cannot pay a living wage and remain 
in business. Only the state is capable of enforcing a decent 
minimum limit to competition. 

Father Kelleher is likewise right in declaring that state 
control must not be exercised along the lines or in the spirit 
of moderate Socialism. However they may agree in the 
recommendation of specific projects, such as, public ownership 
of public utilities, compulsory insurance, a legal minimum 
wage, and ethers, the Individualist and the moderate Social- 
ist differin principle and in end. And the difference is sooner 
or later bound to have practical results. The Individualist 
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adopts only those measures of state action which are clearly 
preferable to individual control, organizes them in such a way 
as to conserve private ownership wherever the latter is as ef- 
fective as state control, and expects that private ownership 
will be the predominant system even in the distant future. 
On all these points the moderate Socialist takes the contrary 
position. The former believes in private ownership tempered 
by social control, the latter in collective ownership tempered 
by private property. In practice they must disagree at least 
on two points: first, with regard to the adoption of a social 
means to attain an immediate end which both believe could 
be as well attained by private control; and, second, as to the 
relative value of the two courses in many particular situa- 
tions. Dr. McDonald seems to overlook this aspect of the 
problem when he suggests, in his review of the book, that the 
difference between the two views is not very practical. It is 
not merely ‘a matter of prophesying differently about final 
ends, but of interpreting, choosing, and organizing differently 
the present processes of reform. Nevertheless, these differ- 
ences, theoretical and practical, constitute no valid reason for 
refusing to adopt, or to co-operate with other agencies in 
adopting, any project of reform that commends itself to the 
judgment of the Individualist. And the practice of discourag- 
ing such measures by calling them ‘‘ Socialistic’” is not only 
uafair but illogical and stupid. 

Probably most readers will regard the author’s enumera- 
tion of particular reforms as the least satisfactory part of the 
book. It is true that his purpose did not include nor require 
“a complete detailed plan of social reformation,” but rather 
an indication of the general spirit and method which particu- 
lar improvements should follow. Nevertheless, his argument 
would have presented a more finished and systematic appear- 
ance had he attempted to set down a scheme of reform as 
complete as the systems that he rejects. Here is where pres- 
ent day Socialism has a tremendous practical advantage. It 
puts forward a minute, definite, concrete programme, while the 
alternative proposals of Individualists are frequently either 
partial and inadequate, or indefinite and platitudinous. 

However, the particular measures which he does recom- 
mend are fundamental and far-reaching. The housing problem 
and the land question rightly receive a place only second to 
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the wage and the insurance question. Taken altogether, his 
proposals would solve the more acute phases of the labor ques- 
tion, even though they would leave untouched the question 
of monopolistic exploitation. But the latter is not so pressing 
as the livelihood of the laborer. 

Despite certain defects of form, as prolixity and apparent 
carelessness of expression, Father Kelleher’s book is on many 
accounts the best work yet written in English on the neces- 
sity, moral basis, and limitations of private ownership. 





THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


BY EMILY HICKEY. 


To-pay within God’s Eden-garth is sown 
Seed that shall be a plant for Him alone. 


To-day doth time the fair foundation see 
Of God’s high fane of gold and ivory. 


That perfect plant shall bloom with Flower ot God; 
That hallowed temple by His feet be trod. 


Oh, many a lily soul of God’s delight ; 
But none like Mary’s soul, effulgent white. 


Oh, many a soul rose-red in love’s true glow; 
But none like hers that fire and light shall know. 


And many a virgin hears the Bridegroom’s call; 
But His own spotless one excels them all. 


Bear it aloft, the word that cannot fail; 
Hail, O thou full of grace, hail, Mary, hail! 


Mother most pure, Maiden most glorious, 
Mary Immaculate, oh, pray for us. 





LADY HERBERT OF LEA. 


BY SEBASTIAN MEYNELL. 


Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse. 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Fair and learn’d and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


SERHE English statesman who bore the name Sid- 
ney Herbert, in witness of the matrimonial al- 
liance of his house here immortalized by the 
Elizabethan pom, found a fit successor to the 

\ = ‘‘great lady” of that long-past day in Eliza- 
beth A’Court, who, in 1846, became his wife—to be another 
‘‘ Pembroke’s mother.” A great many years ago, a popular 
writer, William Howitt (whose wife and daughter, by the way, 
were to become devout Catholics) wrote of the late Baroness 
Burdett Coutts as a “‘ nursing-mother of the Church of Eng- 
land.” Similarly, there passes with Lady Herbert the last of 
a group which centres round the name of Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton—a group of convert Englishwomen, once the flower 
of Anglican womanhood, who may be said to rank as the 
‘‘Matriarchs” of the modern revival of Catholicism in Eng- 
land. ‘‘The Matriarch’”? was the name by which it became 
quite the custom to speak of Lady Herbert of Lea in both 
London and Rome, and whatever smile accompanied it was a 
kindly one, for the name was felt to have a real justification 
in the assiduity with which the bearer of it followed every 
phase of ecclesiastical politics. 

With English society, and the best sort of English society 
—that of statesmen, soldiers, literary men, artists, churchmen, 
and all other thinkers and movers of her generation, Lady 
Herbert, by her birth, her inclination, and her marriage, was 
intimately associated throughout her long life. But it is less 
as the lady of the sa/on, and less, too, as the writer of books— 
though those books were charged with a special mission to 
the English Protestant reading-world of her day—than as a 
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representative convert of the nineteenth century—that Lady 
Herbert of Lea had the respect and good-will of a multitude 
of Catholics, both at home and abroad, who are her mourners 
to-day whether they knew her personally or not. 
The only daughter of General Charles Ashe A’Court, Eliza- 
beth was born in 1822 into a family favorable to the develop- 
ment of a girl who had the double dower of beauty and in- 
telligence. Her father was a soldier who sat in Parliament, 
and her uncle, the first Lord Heytesbury, was an Indian 
Governor-General, an Irish Viceroy, and an Ambassador to 
Russia. Her mother, Elizabeth Gibbs, was the daughter of a 
West India planter—which connects her with slave-owning in 
a manner shared by the Gladstones, and, for the matter of 
that, by other convert families such as those of Thompson and 
Allies. The scene of her childhood was Heytesbury House, 
the Wiltshire home of her uncle, tenanted by General A’Court 
while his diplomatist brother did duty abroad. Elizabeth was 
reared in the strict tenets of the Church of England, her 
nursery being ruled by a governess (Miss Hildyard) who later 
passed into the service of Queen Victoria and trained the royal 
princesses. Sidney Herbert was asked by the Queen shortly 
after his marriage, by whom had his wife been educated, since 
the Queen would like to entrust the upbringing of her own 
daughters to similar hands. The religious atmosphere of that 
pre-Victorian nursery at Heytesbury was just such as surrounded 
the majority of the carefully brought-up English girls of the 
period. It is now out of date, and fortunately so, at least in its 
firm belief in the Bible as a forbidden book to Catholics. That 
belief had been the foundation of Father Clement and a-half.a- 
dozen other popular story-books which it was the thing for 
the young ladies of that day to read, and the influence of which 
Lady Herbert’s own pen, in the sequel, did something to cor- 
rect. Of the religious rigors which found favor with the 
educators of those days, she was to write in after years: 


I was eager, energetic, and enthusiastic. I found myself 
surrounded by cold and formal services, high pews, long 
Puritanical hymns, and intolerably dry sermons. My Sun- 
days were a perfect terrorto me. I was made to learn long 
portions of Zhe Christian: Year by heart (some ot which even 
now I cannot understand) in addition to the Epistle and the 
Collect for the day. The rest of the time was to be spent in 
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reading sermons, or in church, where kneeling bolt upright 
always made me faint. Even now, [wrote the mature wo- 
man], I sometimes have the recollection of what I felt on wak- 
ing in the morning when I remembered it was Sunday. 


A brother to whom she was devoted, and an uncle—a 
naval captain—who also lived at Heytesbury, allowed Eliza- 
beth to say in later years, ‘‘ I was brought up entirely amongst 
men.” Moreover, with an invalid mother, and no sisters, she 
was the constant companion and helper of her father, and, 
while hardly out of her childhood, became “fonder of work 
than of play.” When, a little later, her father made their 
home in Staffordshire, he had as neighbor at Drayton Manor 
and constant visitor, Sir Robert Peel, whom the young girl 
helped now and again in his correspondence. Thus, before 
she became the helper of her husband in public life, she had 
fine training as the auxiliatrix of a great Victorian statesman, 
recalled by Sir Robert’s remark to Sidney Herbert on his 
marriage, ‘‘ You gain a wife while I lose a secretary.” It was 
in the Staffordshire home that the girl began her activity in 
the service of religion in a neglected village without church or 
school. She provided both; and, finding on the property the 
gable-end of a ruined chapelry dedicated to St. Edith—close 
to the wall of which the rector of a parish three or four miles 
distant used to read morning prayers four times a year, so as 
to be entitled to the tithe—she restored it to the maimed rites 
of Anglicanism. ‘‘ Through painting and selling my sketches, 
and the kindness of friends,” she tells us, ‘‘I raised enough 
money to build on a chancel to that neglected gable end; 
and never shall I forget the joy of seeing the first commun- 
nions and baptisms in that little place.” A little later she 
was to note as a coincidence that Wilton, the home of her 
married life, had once been St. Edith’s Priory: ‘It seemed 
as if St. Edith were to follow and form part of my life. 
Probably her prayers (in return for the imperfect service I 
had ignorantly paid her by restoring her ruined temple) helped 
me in my coming struggle.” 

But that struggle had, in fact, already really begun with 
the Oxford Movement; stray impulses of which, penetrating 
the seclusion of her country home, had brought to the girl 
in her teens her “‘ first view of real religion.” Looking back 
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upon that wonderful revival she declares: “I found in that 
new school all that my heart and mind had longed for and 
hungered after for years. I found life, warmth and practice. 
But what really attracted me, although I knew it not, was 
their Catholicity.” That was yet a far-off discovery. The 
planting and the watering, and the final fruition and harvest- 
ing were the long processes of years. 

Outside the immediate family circle, Elizabeth A’Court 
soon made for herself brilliant friends, Mrs. Norton and her 
sisters of the number; and, acquainted as she was from girl- 
hood with her future husband, her marriage but fulfilled her 
earliest romance. Sidney Herbert, the second son of the 
eleventh Earl of Pembroke, living at Wilton, not far from 
Heytesbury, saw much of the General and his daughter; and 
she,a child of ten years, having noticed him once riding with 
her father, had cried impulsively, ‘‘ That is the man I shall 
marry when I grow up.” She became his bride when she was 
twenty-four years of age, and at once she became a woman 
keenly interested in Peelite politics. Henceforth, she shared 
and lightened the burdens, public as well as private, of a 
Minister of War under Peel, Aberdeen, and Palmerston suc- 
cessively, and a great friend and ally of Gladstone. One of 
the formative friendships of Lady Herbert’s early married life 
was with Archdeacon Manning. 


I had been married about four months, [to tell the story as 
she has told it to others], when my husband one day brought 
to introduce to me one whom he called his oldest school and 
college friend, adding : ‘‘ He is the holiest man I have ever 
met.’’? It was quite true. There was something about Arch- 
deacon Manning which made one ashamed of an unworthy 
thought or a careless word ; and yet he was always loving and 
tender as a woman. 


A little later the young wife, who was able to look back 
upon her married life at the close of it as “from first to last 
heaven upon earth,” had scruples that she was not clever and 
witty enough to be Sidney Herbert’s fit companion. Then it 
was Manning’s comforting voice which assured her “ Your 
business is not to make your husband’s home brilliant but 
blessed.” That was very well said if the alternative was a 
necessity. One wonders. Anyhow, if during her married life 
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Lady Herbert did not acquire all the political importance due 
to the talented wife of a Minister marked out for high pro- 
motion, she herself felt that she was in some way choosing 
a better part. Then Manning, though Archdeacon still, gave 
his friend's wife a little statue of the Blessed Virgin, treasured 
to the end, through all the chops and changes and tergiver- 
sations from which, in a world of misunderstandings, even 
great friendships are not immune. At last the Archdeacon 
“went over.” “It was not a parting, it was a death,” said 
Gladstone of that going; and the convert himself realized 
the wrench sufficiently to write to his dear Sidney Herbert to 
say that they had been too nearly drawn together to meet as 
ordinary friends, and that he would never seek either of them 
unless they first sought him. This separation the wife felt as 
**a sort of religious shipwreck.” 

So the years passed, years when domestic and public 
duties occupied the time and postponed all that might be done 
till the morrow and again the morrow. The anxious time of 
the Crimean War arrived, and with it the opportunity to take 
part in the more human side of her husband’s work as head 
of the War Office. To her, in fact, scarcely less than to Sidney 
Herbert, was due the momentous invitation to Florence Night- 
ingale to take charge of the nursing of England’s stricken 
soldiers It was the War Secretary’s wife who organized the 
despatch of nurses—English and Irish Sisters of Mercy among 
the number. To Sidney Herbert’s labors at this time Glad- 
stone paid tribute when he wished that “some of the thou- 
sands who justly celebrate Miss Nightingale would say a 
single word for the man of routine who devised and projected 
her going—Sidney Herbert.” 

An errand of public business happened to bring Manning 
and the Secretary’s wife together during the war time:- ‘‘I 
recollect nervously confining myself to the matter in hand,” 
she writes of the encounter, “‘but at the end I could not help 
kneeling to ask for his old blessing. He gave it me without 
comment, kindly, but sadly.” 

From the labors of his office during the Crimean War, 
Sidney Herbert’s health never recovered. In January, 1861, 
he was made a peer (as Lord Herbert of Lea) to relieve the 
official strain. But it was too late; and in the following Au- 
gust he was brought home from Spa to Wilton to die among 
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the scenes he loved best on earth. The goal was safely 
reached, but too late for him to profit by it—it was found 
that he had gone blind; and, three days later, he died. In 
keeping with that pathetic home-coming is the pensive figure 
which commemorates Lord Herbert for Londoners—the statue 
which till lately stood musing in the courtyard of the old 
War Office in Pall Mall. Besides his intimate politica] associa- 
tion with two great Victorian Prime Ministers, Peel and Glad- 
stone, Sidney Herbert was also marked out by Disraeli for 
the distinction of a portrait very openiy labeled ‘Sidney 
Wilton” in the pages of Endymion. In the Disraelian gal- 
lery, his widow likewise has her niche, that of the ‘Lady St. 
Jerome” of many philanthropies in Lothair. 

It was in that moment of loss that, as she says, “‘I fully 
realized what it was to be in a Church in which I did not 
believe, and which did not recognize prayers for the dead.” 
For the time was now coming when Lady Herbert, in spite 
of such ties and affinities as were those of the Englishwoman 
of her station and tradition, was to hear and heed the far, 
clear call to Catholic unity. The early years of widowhood, 
devoted to her children, she spent mostly abroad. During 
the winter of 1862, she again heard Manning preach in 
Rome; and, though they met once or twice, ‘‘he did not en- 
courage me in any way, and I felt that if I wanted his advice 
I must seek it directly.”” She continues: 


At last I wearied with the struggle that had been going on 
for so many months in my own mind; and intensely anxious 
for explanations which would clear away my doubts and diffi- 
culties, I wrote to him and asked him to see me. Even then 
he hesitated. I think he was afraid of his personal influence 
over me from old associations, and wished me to be thoroughly 
persuaded without any. human motive. Even later, what I 
have learned has been principally from books to which he re- 
ferred me. 


Then came an experience in the Jesuit Church during a Sole 
emn Exposition on the eve of the New Year: 


I had gone with some Protestant friends, who wanted to see 
it as asight; but I slipped away from them and on to the floor 
among the poor, and then what happened to me I do not know. 
It seemed to me as it all the people and the lights had disap- 
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peared, and that I was alone before our Lord in the monstrance, 
and that He spoke to me directly, and oh! so lovingly, asking 
me ‘‘ Why I waited?’’ and ‘‘ Why I did not come to Him at 
once?’’ And that then a sudden illumination fell upon me, 
and I felt such a joy that all human considerations, even my 
children, were forgotten. . . . At last I looked up and saw 
that everyone was gone and the lights were put out, and I had 
missed the moment of Benediction (which gave me a pang for 
a moment, but I was too happy to mind much) ; and that the 
sacristan was standing by me, saying he was going to shut up 
the church. I recollected nothing but that somehow I had 
made a promise to our Lord which I must not break, and that 
I must do what I had to do at once. 


A few days later, on the Eve of the Epiphany, she was 
received into the Church by a “holy old Canon” of the 
cathedral in his private chapel, for present secrecy had to be 
observed. That afternoon she stood in Palermo Cathedral, ex- 
claiming “ All this is mine, now and for evermore!” 

Reception into the Catholic Church was, in Lady Herbert’s 
case, complicated by family and social ties. Her husband’s 
will had left her the sole guardian of a young family of seven 
children; and Lady Herbert had been warned that the step 
she contemplated would impose on that guardianship certain 
restrictions. Indeed, at one time it seemed to her apprehen- 
sions that she would have to face the prospect of their re- 
moval from her care, or that they would at least be made 
wards in Chancery. But her sense of duty reconciled the con- 
flicting claims, The children were brought up, as the law di- 
rected, in the religion of their dead father, though one daugh- 
ter (Lady Mary von Hugel) long afterwards followed her 
mother into the Catholic Church. Of these children, the two 
elder sons were to hold in succession their uncle’s Earldom of 
Pembroke—one of them, perhaps, the handsomest man of his 
generation. The third went down in the Captain in 1870, a 
young “ middy” of sixteen; while the fourth was the late Sir 
Michael Herbert, for a time British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton. Her eldest daughter married Baron von Hugel, as already 
noted; the second is Lady Elizabeth Parry, wife of musical Sir 
Hubert, and the third, having married the son of another fa- 
mous convert, is now Lady Ripon. 

From that saintly woman, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Lady 
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Herbert received the following letter on her conversion. It is 
dated May, 1865: 


My DEAR LADY HERBERT: 

As you sent me a kind message by Lady Londonderry, I 
venture to write and tell you with what sincere joy and grati- 
tude to God I heard of your being actually received into His 
Church, to which you have long been in heart devoted. I 
have now been just nineteen years a Catholic, and never 
ceased to wonder with an adoring heart at the infinite mercy 
of God in bestowing on one so unworthy as myself that 
blessed gift of Faith, not vouchsafed to many who would make 
a better use of it. You have a great part in life before you, 
and He Who has called you into His Church will, I trust, 
give you many years to work for Him and to bring many 
others to the Faith. It gave me great pleasure to hear that 
you were affiliated to the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. So 
have I been for the last three years, and I am happy to think 
we shall have a common object of interest. I suppose you 
have to look to many trials and many heartaches, as a conse- 
quence of your conversion, but I doubt not that strength and 
courage will be given to you to bear whatever crosses it may 
please our Blessed Lord to lay upon you. May such crosses 
be lightened and sweetened by heavenly consolations. Be- 
lieve me—I may venture to say so now when, although we 
have not very often met, we are linked by the same Faith— 

Yours affectionately, 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


In the service of the London poor, done in the name of 
St. Vincent, Lady Herbert now had for her allies, besides 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Lady Lothian and Lady London- 
derry—both, also, Christian matrons of high example. At 
Dr. Manning’s suggestion, they mapped out London’s poverty- 
stricken areas among them, Poplar falling to the charge of 
Lady Herbert. 

In Manning’s successor, Cardinal Vaughan, while he was 
still at Salford, Lady Herbert found a helper and director 
after her heart. His great Missionary College at Mill Hill 
became an instant care to her, she herself visiting America 
en its behalf. Its precincts are now his and her last resting 
place. Her long life came to an end on October 30, 1911, at 
Herbert House—the London mansion which her tenancy made 
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familiar to Catholic Londoners as the centre of many good 
works. 

Little has been said, except incidentally, of Lady Herbert’s 
work in literature, for its popularity leaves it in no need of 
praise and its beautiful simplicity calls for no interpretation. 
She did not write her books because she had any special gifts 
ef literary expression, but mainly because she wanted to tell 
her experiences where she thought those experiences would 
be helpful to others. No sooner had she become a Catholic 
than she published a booklet on Anglican Prejudices Against 
he Catholic Church. And from this we may add one or two 
more typical confidences to those already gathered from her 
account of her conversion. She tells, for instance, of the little 
incidents which early enlarged and clarified her vision as to 
the attitude of the Church on the Scriptures. One day the 
English Bible, which she always took with her in traveling, was 
lost. She went into the foreign bookseller’s and found a Douay 
Version, prefixed by Pope Pius VI.’s letter, dated 1778, with 
its declaration that the Scriptures are “‘the abundant sources 
which ought to be left open to every one, to draw from them 
purity of doctrine and of morals and to eradicate error,” fol- 
lowed by a commendation of the diffusion of the sacred writ- 
ings ‘“‘in the language of your country, suitable to every one’s 
capacity.” In practical life Lady Herbert found illustrations 
of the Pontiff’s words. On her return from a visit to the East 
she shared her cabin with a Catholic girl, who probably little 
guessed what scandal or what edification it was in her power 
to give. Lady Herbert asked her companion if her confessor 
was very severe with her. ‘‘Oh, no!” was the reply; ‘“‘ he 
only insists on one thing—that I should read a passage of 
Scripture daily.” Then the cultus of the Blessed Virgin, seen 
from without (Newman’s “‘ great crwx as regards Catholicism,” 
it will be remembered) was also one of Lady Herbert’s early 
difficulties. 


There is no doubt [she wrote in reference to it] much in 
the devotions towards our Lady, especially in southern 
countries, which grate upon one and appear excessive. 
‘¢ They are,’? as Dr, Newman says, ‘‘ suitable for Italy, and 
not for England.’’ But [she adds] what I did not under- 
stand at first was that these devotions are not enjoined upon 
any one. They are not matters of Faith. 

VOL. XCIV.—33 
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In the same way Lady Herbert felt a reluctance to read 
At the Foot of the Cross, by Faber, 


knowing it to be on what Catholics call the ‘‘ Glories of 
Mary.’’ But I found the book might rather be called the 
‘* Glories of Jesus,’’ for every argument, every description, 
led one up from the Mother to the Son, thus helping me for 
the first time to understand what an old priest once said to me 
in the East: ‘‘ You will never really love Jesus till you have 
learned the devotion to His Mother.’’ 


As for the so-called “ worship of images,” that question 
required nothing for settlement in the mind of Lady Herbert 
but her own womanly sense. 


It is no more worship, in the divine sense of the word [she 
touchingly writes], than my feeling for my husband is wor- 
ship. I have his picture in my room; I wear it on my breast ; 
I love to keep up the remembrance ot his presence in every 
way. And in the same manner, and with the same feeling, I 
wear a crucifix hidden from all eyes, like his picture. 


Her many biographies of saints or saintly persons—those 
of St. John Baptist de Rossi, St. Cajetan, Geronimo, Pére 
Eymard, Dupanloup, and General de Sonis among the number, 
as well as 7hekla, and other fiction, much of it personal with 
her own spiritual autobiography, together with graphic ac- 
counts of her travels in Palestine, Egypt, Algiers, and Spain, 
combined to make Lady Herbert one of the most prolific 
Catholic writers of her day. She did not write primarily as 
an artist, but as an earnest woman with an eye to the main 
chance—the chance of doing good. And she was never hap- 
pier than when celebrating and commending, as in her Wives, 
Mothers, and Sisters of the Olden Time,those graces which re- 
main among the glories of the womanly character—graces of 
which she, living, had in singular measure discovered the 


secret. 


THE RESULTS OF THE REFORMATION. 
I.—MATERIAL. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


mesee4O far we have followed the adventures of Euro- 

pean civilization (coincident with, and inspired 

by, the animation of the Catholic Church) from 

the conclusion of the Roman Empire, which 

wae, accepted the Faith in its maturity, to the 
sixteenth century. 

We have seen that in the sixteenth century the outer parts 
which had been laboriously, slowly, and in places imperfectly 
acquired to civilization by the slow expansion of order and 
right living, were weakened in their allegiance to the general 
unity by the shock which the Renaissance and a hundred di- 
vergent expansions of human knowledge had given to the old 
settlement of human affairs. 

We have observed that this revolt and weakening of the 
bond between the ancient fixed provinces of civilization and 
the outer fringe of barbarism, might have proved a thing of 
but passing moment, and that the Germanies might still have 
been recovered for the Faith and for civilized order had it 
not been for that exceptional and fatal phenomenon, the loss 
of one of the ancient provinces of the Roman system, to wit, 
Britain. 

We have seen that the defection of Britain was the capi- 
tal turning point of the whole affair, and made of what might 
have been a passing schism, or at the worst the loss of the 
less important ex-centric regions of Europe, a permanent and 
general schism—cutting civilization in two, since Britain with 
its established and profound civilization, Roman in origin and 
tradition, formed henceforward a rallying point and a fortress 
upon which the forces inimical to tradition could rely. 

In a word, through the defection of Britain, the Reforma- 
tion became the chief event in the history of Europe and of the 
Faith since Arianism had died out a thousand years before. 
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So vast and so profound was the shock of the Reforma- 
tion that its effects have taken three hundred yearsto mature. 
It is only to-day that those effects have taken a final form 
and that the quarrel between our ancient civilization, inspired 
by its creed and the coalition of forces opposed to it, have 
come clearly to an issue. Or, to put it in other terms, it is 
only to-day that a plain question crying for a solution, and 
needing an immediate one, has at last been developed from the 
great revolt. 

There are two main aspects of the final effect of the Re- 
formation: that final effect with which modern Europe has to 
deal and which modern Europe must master or she will perish. 

Though the terms are not strictly accurate these two as- | 
pects may be called the Moral and the Material Aspect. 

In the first we see the Catholic Church, now definitely 
ranged against a spirit essentially Atheist, though tinged with 
Pantheism, and involving the destruction of all our fundamen- 
tal principles. The moral creed of the Reformation is to-day 
mature, and there are drawn up in two lines of increasing 
clarity and division, the Catholic Church upon the one side, 
upon the other side a spirit which every day becomes more 
and more vocal and individual, which regards man as sufficient 
to himself, existence as an evolution from seme primal sim- 
plicity, God as non-existant or impersonal, and every human 
institution to be judged in the light of such a philosophy; 
marriage, property, the family, the authority of nations, their 
just defence in arms, the conceptions of humility, of charity 
and even of humor, certainly of faith, are by this spirit sub- 
jected to experiment and denial which will end in destruction. 

With this moral effect and its chance of victory I shall deal 
next month. For the moment I turn to the second or material 
aspect of the Reformation’s fruit, which is the climax of its 
economic consequences, and the tragedy and riddle of what is 
called Industrial Capitalistic Society. 

For it was the Reformation, and no mere physical cause, 
which produced, stage by stage, that detestable arrangement 
of temporal affairs under which the mass of free Christian men 
are disinherited of capital and of land, the means of produc- 
tion concentrated in the hands of a few, and human life upon 
its material side degraded to a limit which antiquity never 
knew and which mankind to-day will certainly not long tolerate, 
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That increasing number of men inspired by an ardent sense 
of justice, but suffering from a defective historical training, 
who call themselves “Socialists’”’ explain the advent of the 
industrial or capitalistic system of society in a fashion which 
must be described at the outset of our remarks. For though 
their explanation is erroneous it is based upon a partial his- 
torical truth, and it is so universally spread and accepted 
throughout the modern world that until one has dealt with it 
one cannot begin the restatement of the problem in the light 
of true history. 

The Socialists, then, observing that for many centuries the 
means of production were widely distributed among the free 
citizens of the state, assert that this was so decause during all 
that long period of time the instruments of production and the 
methods of production were simple and cheap. 

This happy state of affairs might (the Socialists will tell 
you) have continued indefinitely had not there fallen upon 
mankind, like a sort of blight, the historical phenomenon 
known as the “Industrial Revolution. This was the discovery 
of certain new instruments and methods of production which 
permitted wealth to be created with far less effort than under 
the old and primitive state of affairs, but only permitted it to 
be so practiced on condition that great bodies of men should 
cooperate closely in its production, that instruments of huge 
extent and expensive character be used in the process, and in 
general the whole economic scheme be centralized and con- 
gested in a comparatively few preponderating meuciet to the 
destruction of the old, simple and widely distributed methods 
of the past. Therefore—I beg my readers to note that word 
“therefore ”"—the old-fashioned small proprietor and small 
capitalist, the man free economically as well as politically, 
tended (say the Socialists) to disappear and to be absorbed 
by large capitalists. In plain words, the large man in such a 
system inevitably ate up the small man and when the Indus- 
trial Revolution had worked itself out, it left a few thousand 
capitalists, rapidly lessening in number and increasing in 
wealth, face to face with a great proletarian mass of millions 
upon millions possessed of nothing and dependent for their 
existence upon a weekly wage wholly controlled by the few 
owners of production. 

This account of the cause and rise of our intolerable mod- 
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ern economic conditions is separated as the reader will observe 
into two limbs: and those limbs are divided one from the 
other by the word “therefore” to which I have called partic- 
ular attention. 

Now the first limb is true. It is the statement of an his- 
torical reality. And the second limb is also true and is also 
the statement of a contemporary reality. But the conjunctive 
“therefore” is false, and on its falsity depends the whole fal- 
sity and the enormous spiritual and social peril of the Social- 
ist claim and method. 

Let me give a homely parallel. 

Mr. Smith went to live in the suburbs. Therefore Mr. 
Smith fell a prey to rheumatism, and is now near his death 
from that disease. That “therefore” might be a true or might 
be a false conjunctive. The rheumatism might be the product 
directly traceable from cause to effect of the climate of the 
suburb in which this gentleman lived. It might perfectly well 
be due to any one of a million other causes. It might be proved 
that he had the seeds of rheumatism in him deeply sown be- 
fore he started. It might even turn out that he would have 
died of it long ago if they had mot gone to that particular 
suburb! At any rate upon the conjunctive “therefore” de- 
pends the whole moral value of the general statement and its 
whole meaning. 

Now when we pin the Socialist down to that “therefore” 
he is never able to give us the connection between cause and 
effect. Because one steamer now does more cheaply the work 
that one hundred schooners did before, it does not follow that 
the steamer might not be owned by many men. Because a 
scoundrel can cheat more effectively and over a larger area in 
the days of the telephone and the telegraph than he could in 
the days of the stage coach, it does not follow that society is 
compelled to permit, still less to worship, the successful cheat. 

Pressed for an answer to this capital point in his argu- 
ment, the Socialist will usually reverse the logical process, 
point out the moral condition of capitalist society, presuppose 
it of the old society in which wealth was well distributed, and 
then prove to you that given the moral enormities upon which 
capitalism is based, it was bound to grow when once the in- 
dustrial revolution gave it its chance. 

When it is proved to him by documents, and by the con- 


* 
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vergence of a million facts—by art, by songs, and by the lives 
of men—that these moral enormities which are the necessary 
conditions of capitalism were not permitted or were repressed 
in Catholic times, the Socialist (to whom such an attack is 
new) invariably falls back upon the defensive and says: 

“Well then, if I may not argue from the prior to the later 
historical phenomenon as from cause to effect, how can you 
explain it?” Met by such a defensive argument the opponent 
is commonly embarrassed. He need not be if he will follow 
the lines of plain history. 

The chain of cause and effect which would have medern 
capitalism to be the product of the industrial revolution is 
historically false. Capitalism was established Jdefore the indus- 
trial revolution. It was only because the industrial revolution 
fell upon a society a/ready capitalistic that the industrial revo- 
lution, the discovery of modern methods of production, instead 
of bearing good fruit have borne the execrably poisonous 
fruit of our great cities. 

Capitalism preceded in historical sequence the advent of 
the new great corporate methods of industry and of the new 
great expensive implements thereof; and the force which estab- 
lished capitalism in Europe before the advent of the new indus- 
trial methods was the. Reformation. 

The Reformation it was which accentuated and increased 
the power of the rich in the heart of civilization; which pat 
into their hands in an ever-increasing proportion, the means 
of production and which left in fewer and fewer hands those 
accumulated stores of wealth which were necessary for the capi- 
talization of the new industrial scheme. 

The matter is not one of conjecture; it is one of historical 
record, 

The modern industrial system arose in Britain. Britain 
was its forcing ground. The expansion of total wealth which 
accompanied it was first apparent in Britain. All its great 
discoveries, or nearly all, were originally British discoveries, 
and were first applied to production for the most part within 
the realm of Britain. And the Britain upon which this trans- 
fermation in the methods of the creation of wealth fell, was a 
Britain which had passed finally as to the making of its laws, 
as to the possession of its soil and of the major part of its 
instruments, into the hands of a small, wealthy class, That 
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power of the small, wealthy class in Britain had been created 
by the Reformation, and established by a host of statutes, ad- 
ministrative measures, legal decisions and acts of state, which 
ate directly traceable to the great sixteenth century change. 

We have already remarked that one of the pre-dispossessing 
causes of the Reformation in Britain was the dangerous extent 
to-which the British people had permitted their wealthier men 
to occupy the common wealth. Perhaps a quarter of the land 
of England was, upon the eve of the Reformation, in the hands 
of the squires. The administration of local justice, that is, the 
ordering of the domestic and personal affairs of the mass of 
the people, had most unfortunately also slipped into the hands 
of the squires and the great merchants under the system of 
** Justices of the Peace,” and, side by side with the Crown, an 
oligarchic and large plutocratic organ of government—Parlia- 
ment—had been permitted to arise. 

This state of affairs which characterized the eve of the 
Reformation in Britain, though perilous, would not, as we have 
pointed out, have necessarily been enduring. Sooner or later 
the Catholic spirit would have broken it, had not Henry VIII., 
to the ultimate destruction of his own office and for a per- 
sonal motive, opened the flood-gate, and sided with the entry 
of disruptive forces; and had not the complication, after 
Henry’s death, of the Spanish quarrel, coupled with the de- 
termination of the squires to keep the monastic lands, decided 
England for Protestantism. 

As things were, the plutocratic character of society pres- 
ent in England was fatally, rapidly and enormously empha- 
sized by the Reformation. 

First, the squires became by the spoils of the Church double 
and more than double as rich as they had been before. From 
being the possessors of say one-quarter they became the pos- 
sessors of more than one-half of the land of England. 

Next, in company with the great merchants, they picked a 
quarrel with the popular Crown, asserted their right to govern 
in its stead, destroyed that Crown in the Civil Wars of the 
seventeenth century, and upon the close of the Civil Wars 
turned it into a salaried executive post of which they were 
henceforward the masters. Law after law (made by the new 
rich class in its own interest) placed more and more effectu- 
ally into their hands the means of production and the monopoly 
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of making and interpreting the laws of property. They con- 
fiscated to their use the public schools, the universities, the 
judicial bench, the whole machinery of local and central ad- 
ministration, and by a series of definite and frankly plutocratic 
statutes they absorbed the whole legislative power of. the 
country. Such was the position of British society, in the early 
eighteenth century as Protestantism had made it. 

The first discoveries which brought in the industrial revo- 
lution appeared in a society already formed upon this model. 

The Industrial Revolution may be put, roughly speaking, 
as a pheriomenon covering the sixty years between 1720 and 
1780. Whenever during that period a new invention or process 
had to be capitalized, the inventor could find no one to furnish the 
capital save within that already monopolist class which domi- 
nated every organ of the commonwealth. 

That is why Capitalism and Industrialism grew to be twin 
giants of evil in Britain during the eighteenth century. That 
is why all the spirit and tradition of modern industry came to 
be capitalist, and it was the existence of this monopolist and 
frankly plutocratic caste which, in Britain especially, framed 
every law, and from the bench interpreted every case in such 
a fashion that the more wealth grew under the new industrial 
system the more it should be concentrated in the hands of 
the rich, and the more the population grew the more that 
population should be bred hopelessly proletarian. The thing 
was launched in Britain, and received its direction and spirit 
under British conditions. Wherever it has since struck root 
throughout the world it has carried with it and developed the 
mark and spirit of its origin. 

In order to appreciate how true this is let us conceive of 
the inventor or supporter of one of the new systems of pro- 
duction attempting what is called its capitalization; let -us 
understand what that word capitalization means, and let us ap- 
preciate how, under the conditions which the Reformation, 
and the Reformation alone, had permitted to arise, the process 
of capitalization necessarily made for the dreadful results which 
we can now hardly any longer endure. 

What is capitalization? 

When the inventor or promoter of an idea seeks to “‘capi- 
talize”’ it, what is the real economic meaning of his action ? 

It means that during the period of time required to pro- 
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duce such and such wealth by the new process, a certain 
amount of food, clothing, housing material, etc., must be con- 
sumed by the labor employed in producing that wealth. The 
people who are to make it known as well as the people who 
are actually to produce it, the people who are to manage it, 
and all the rest, during that period of production must live, 
and they can only live upon the accumulated results of past 
production. Unless, therefore, some person or persons con- 
trolling these accumulated results of past production are willing 
to put them at the service of the new process, the new process 
cannot take place at all. 

Now the accumulated results of past production are nothing 
more or less than the wealth of the community: its houses, 
tools, stores of food and drink, and so on. 

If all these things belonged to one man you could not 
“capitalize” any new process except by going to that one 
man and giving him the control of it. 

If it, the wealth of the whole country, were divided up 
among all the families, you would have to go to a great num- 
ber of those families, or to some group of them, to get capital 
when you needed it in any large amount. 

That is precisely what took place in the Middle Ages when 
land and capital were properly divided among the great mass 
of the families of the community, and when the means of pro- 
duction and the accumulated stores of wealth necessary to 
any great enterprise were largely controlled by corporations 
and by Guilds. The undertaking of any great work meant 
that you had to approach corporations of small capitalists and 
work through them. The bigness of an economic enterprise 
does not mean that you have to go to a big capitalist to get 
it started; it only means that you have to get big capital 
together—which is quite a different thing. A cathedral like 
Amiens needed enormous capitalization; but it was not built 
by going to a contractor and letting him exploit a proletarian 
working class. It was built by approaching a number of Guilds. 
And the cranes and pulleys and saws and all the rest of it— 
the accumulated wealth without which that cathedral could 
not have been built—was brought together for the work by 
the co-operation of a great number of free people and not by 
the action of one or two rich men. 

But when the means of production, the land and wealth of 
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the country, had a/ready got into the hands of a few rich men 
—(which, as a result of the Reformation, was the social con- 
dition of England at the beginning of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion)—#t was necessary to have the new industry capitalised and 
run after the fashion of this rich class with its avarice, its 
secrecy, its uncontrolled competition and its determination to 
keep the majority of the community dependent upon itself. 

There is no economic necessity whatsoever which, from the 
mere increase in the cost of the means of production will pro- 
duce a proletariat. There is no economic necessity which, from 
the mere fact of combining great numbers in production will 
produce a proletariat. A proletariat and all the awful things 
connoted by that economic term comes, as every man-made evil 
comes, from the mind of man. Moral not material causes made 
capitalism ; and capitalism was, I repeat, already in existence be- 

ove the Industrial Revolution came to increase it so vastly in 
power and to develop so thoroughly all its vices of cruelty, 
avarice and hazard. 

If the Industrial Revolution, that is the new discoveries, had 
fallen in a time and place of well divided capital and land, and 
of a sane social philosophy, we should have to-day stable co- 
operative industry in the place of the horrors we know. 

Every evil, if it is of a fundamental and moral sort, may 
be observed (when it has produced its fruit) to attempt to 
remedy itself by yet another evil. So it is with the Capitalist 
scheme of production which has its roots in the Reformation. 
It takes its moral vices for granted, thinks of them as normal 
to human nature and necessary to any condition of society, 
and then proposes to remedy their intolerable effects by the 
inhuman scheme of Collectivism. 

Well, in this matter as in every other important social 
affair, the Catholic Church is on one side and its enemies 
upon the other; and the spirit of the Catholic Church where 
it prevails in the future will not permit industrialism as we now 
know it, and will certainly have nothing to say to Collectiv- 
ism, but will restore the normal and fundamental institution of 
property, widely distributed among free men, which distribution 
with its accompanying freedom was, purely of temporal effects, 
the chief effect the Faith had upon European civilization. 

Now where the Faith does not conquer in the battle, what 
we shall have will not be a Collectivist State. That is im- 
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possible; you might as well expect men to walk on their 
hands. What you will get in the loss of the Faith will be the 
Servile State: that condition of society which the Catholic 
Church discovered in Europe when first she came, and into 
which Europeans will sink again wherever they permanently 
abandon her. 

The absence of the Faith will produce’a society in which 
the mass shall be guaranteed in sufficiency and security but 
shall wot be put into possession of the means of production, 
while to a minority who will still be the possessors of the 
means of production, there will be guaranteed security in their 
privileged position. Institutions which thus permanently divide 
the state into possessors and non-possessors are—whatever you 
call them—essentially institutions of slavery. 

Compulsory labor has already been suggested in modern 
England, and widely has the suggestion been supported. Every 
so-called ‘Social Reformer” is moving in that non-Catholic 
industrial society not towards Collectivism at all but towards 
the Servile State. The same is true of Protestant North Ger- 
many; and perhaps men now alive will survive to see a divi- 
sion in Western civilization between societies which, like the 
Irish, have not lost the tradition of civilization, and will, there- 
fore, establish well-divided property; and, side by side with 
them, industrial societies based upon the ancient institution of 
slavery. 

So much for the material product, or at least the economic 
product, of the Reformation; but beneath it all there is of 
course the moral product, for which the best and also the 
most contemptuous name I know is “‘ Modern Thought.” There 
is that frame of mind set up against the Catholic Church, 
upon whose victory or defeat the future fortunes of Europe 
must turn. 

To describe that state of mind and to estimate the chances 
of the coming battle between it and the Faith, will be my task 
in the next and last of this series of articles. 
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THE LIFE AND LABORS OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST DE LASALLE. 
By Francis Thompson. London: Burns and Oates. 50 
cents, 


We naturally look forward with the keenest interest to any 
posthumous work of Francis Thompson’s. The famous essay 
on Shelley, which was given to the public shortly after his 
death, made us wonder whether that was to be the estab- 
lished masterpiece among his prose writings: certainly up to 
the present it is far and above anything of his that his liter- 
ary executor has put into print. S¢. Jgnatius of Loyola, let us 
confess it, in spite of Dr. Barry’s warm phrases in the Dublin 
Review, disappointed us; it was written to order, and Thomp- 
son found it drudgery: that is its severest condemnation. 

The Life and Labors of St. John Baptist de la Salle shares 
qualities of both of the above-mentioned works: the first five 
chapters are matter-of-fact narrative, dealing with the life 
of the founder of the Christian Brothers, and it is only in a 
concluding chapter that we really recognize the pen of the 
author of the magic Shedley. 

In the greater part of this little work, Thompson appears 
to be handling a cold piece of iron (and as iron it is not un- 
interesting), but at the end it becomes a polished and flash- 
ing spear-head, which the wielder thrusts into the very heart 
of Individualism. For de la Salle was the pioneer of Free 
Education, and this is part of a common tendency which in- 
volves the very negation of Individualism. Call that tendency 
socialistic, if you will; rather it is Christian and Catholic, and 
it knew the red cassock before it was crowned with the red 
cap. . 

Red has come to be a color feared; it ought rather to be a 
color loved. For it is ours. The color is ours, and what it 
symbolizes is ours. The sectaries came in the night, as we 
lay asleep, and stole it from us. Many of our garments have 
they masked in; never in one more distinctively our own than 
this. Red in all its grades--from the scarlet of the Sacred 
College to that imperial color we call purple, the tinge of 
clotted blood, which we have fitly made the symbol of the dead 
Christ—it is ours. Hue of the Princes of the Church ; hue of 
Martyrs; hue of sway and love, and Passion-tide; ours by 
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divinest heritage ; vesture in which the Proto-Martyr of Free- 
dom hung upon Calvary. To that garb of liberty a Cardinal 
is proudly lineal ; a Prince of the Blood indeed ! 


We Catholics have nothing to fear ultimately from the 
Secularist, nothing from the Socialist; whatever good there is 
in their systems will fall to our reaping; the evil will pass 
with the passing of their lives. ‘Good steel wins in the hands 
that can wield it longest; and those hands are ours.” 

It is to a free education and to a true education that 
Thompson looks for half the solution of the social problem. 
We may, indeed, strive to relieve the tottering adult misery 
that shames the world, but our hopes must rest upon the 
child—a potential soil that will respond to good husbandry. 
“Think of it. If Christ stood amidst your London slums, He 
could not say: ‘Except ye become as ¢hese little children.’ 
Far better your children were cast from the bridges of Lon- 
don, than they should become as those little ones.” And the 
poet who wrote 4 Child's Kiss knew much about those “lit- 
tle ones ’’—flowers fallen from the coronal of Spring. 

As a “life” of de la Salle, the book is interesting: to 
many it will be invaluable inasmuch as it contains some few 
pages of brilliant composition which they always wish to as- 
sociate with the name of Francis Thompson. 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES. By William James. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 


This volume contains the hitherto scattered addresses and 
essays of the late Professor James, now collected and pub- 
lished by his son. A new book by William James is always 
welcome. One only regrets that this must be the last. Few 
men have possessed his gift of making philosophy interesting. 
He will not rank amongst the great philosophers of the world. 
His attempts at constructive-work on a large scale are gener- 
ally half-hearted and incomplete. The system of Pragmatism, 
which is his boldest effort in metaphysics, will not withstand 
the tooth of time. But he was a searching and ruthless critic 
of pretentious systems of philosophy. And in the description 
of mental states he has hardly a peer. He was most at home 
in the field where psychology and ethics come into touch with 
the practical side of existence—types of character, ideals of 
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life, ends in education, etc. His work is a contribution to lit- 
erature not less than to philosophy, often to literature more 
than to philosophy. His style, vivid, direct, personal, often 
humorous, with a distinct American tang to it, is a model for 
those who have to discuss difficult problems from the lecture 
platform. 

The present volume is sufficiently diverse to illustrate the 
various elements in the foregoing criticism. The “Memories” 
are delightful pictures of old friends, and show the fine human 
side of the Professor himself. The best of these is the article 
on Thomas Davidson, whom James styles ‘‘A Knight-Errant 
of the Intellectual Life.’”’ There are several addresses on edu- 
cational topics. A very interesting psychological study is 
‘The Energies of Men,” a study on getting one’s “second 
wind.” A good specimen of James as a critic is the chapter 
on ‘‘Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography. His estimate of Spen- 
cer’s personality is worth quoting at least in part: 


His erudition was prodigious. His civic conscience and his 
social courage both were admirable. His life was pure. He 
was devoted to truth and usefulness, and his character was 
wholly free from envy and malice (though not from contempt). 
Surely, any one hearing this veracious enumeration would 
think that Spencer must have been a rich and exuberant hu- 
man being. . . . Yet when we turn to the autobiography, 
the self-confession which we find is this: An old-maidish 
personage, inhabiting boarding-houses, equable and lukewarm 
in all his tastes and passions, having no desultory curiosity, 

. showing little interest in either books or people. A petty 
fault-finder and stickler for trifles, devoid in youth of any wide 
designs on life, fond only of the more mechanical side of 
things, yet drifting as it were involuntarily into the possession 
of a world formula which by dint of his extraordinary perti- 
nacity he proceeded to apply to so many special cases that it 
made him a philosopher in spite of himself. 


James also criticises Spencer’s work in philosophy. He 
has not changed the view he expressed years ago when he re- 
ferred to it as ‘“‘this sort of chromo-philosophy.” 

One turns with eagerness to the chapter entitled, “ Final 
Impressions of a Psychic Researcher.” The final impressions 
are indefinite enough, but that only shows James’ good sense. 
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He says there are facts of psychic research not explained by 
normal laws. But “‘I personally am as yet neither a con- 
vinced believer in parasitic demons, nor a spiritist, nor a sci- 
entist, but still remain a psychical researcher waiting for more 
facts before concluding.” 


PLAIN TOWNS OF ITALY: THE CITIES OF OLD VENETIA. 
By Egerton R. Williams, Jr. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $4. 


After an interval of some eight years, Mr. Williams adds 
a companion volume to his Hil/-Towns of Italy. Four years 
of residence and work in Italy have enabled him to give to 
the present work that greater care and wider relationship which 
old Venetia demands for the proper exposition of its varied 
treasures. Both well-known cities and little visited towns tax 
the resourcefulness and the patience of the writer who aims 
**to enable the fireside reader to see the whole of the lovely 
Veneto.” As an elaborate and scholarly supplement to 
Baedeker for those who wish to go thoroughly into what is 
in some respects the most interesting section of Upper Italy, 
the volume is a satisfactory piece of work, giving us little to 
criticise or to desiderate. Totravelers endowed with more fer- 
vor than discrimination we commend the author’s comment on 
the suburbs of Treviso. ‘These brand-new villas were so ex- 
traordinary in design and ornamentation, so exemplary of the 
awfully misguided taste of the modern Italians, that they were 
worth walking miles to see; such a nameless patchwork of 
walls, pavilions, recesses, chimneys, flat-roofs, pent-roofs, arch- 
ways, mansards, in no style nor method ever known to man, 
with brick here and stone there, plain stucco here and rough | 
stucco there, glaring each in half-a-dozen frightful, discord- 
ant colors, daubed from eaves to basement with every sort of 
discordant ornament (forgive the name!),—they were an abomi- 
nable concatenation that would shake the nerves.” 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. By W. W. Collins, R. I. Il- 
lustrated by the author. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Co. $3.50. 

Mr. Collins’ book is one to be read with satisfaction and 
recommended with enthusiasm. He is as skilful and dis- 
creet in describing historical background with his pen as he 
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is original and alluring in painting great monuments with his 
brush. Just enough is said, just enough pictured, to make the 
reader understand and to make the observer desire. The 
volume is about what the layman would need in order to 
visit with profit and delight the chief Cathedrals of Italy. It 
is not, of course, a history of art, neither is it a guide-book; | 
but it is a beautiful and practical key to knowledge that the 
average, well-educated American will, as a rule, reasonably but 
in vain, seek to acquire in a single volume. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. By Scott Nearing, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Social Adjustment contains chapters on Education, Standards of Living, 
Congestion, Working Women, The Family, The American Home, Overwork, 
Dangerous Trades, Child Labor, Unemployment, Legislation. 


Of course a person of Professor Nearing’s intelligence and 
experience cannot discuss the problems set before us here 
without saying much that is useful and much that is interest- 
ing. Yet persons who possess the powers of discrimination 
which, we hope, are characteristic of his readers, will hardly 
turn a page of this volume without something like mental 
irritation. The sweeping generalization, the hasty final ver- 
dict, the lofty scorn of what has been, the serene satisfac- 
tion with what now is, the prophetic description of what is 
about to be—these and a dozen other forms of gratuitous 
blundering have made the judicialeminded and scientific-tem- 
pered writer on social reform a rare specimen nowadays. 
Professor Nearing is of the many. In the social sciences, as 
in the book before us, taere are great and wonderful lessons 
to be learned. By what right are the facts of the case so 
commonly confused with a superficial philosophy and brought 
into discredit by a dogmatic tone? 

Professor Nearing has chosen for discussion a vital topic 
and with regard to a thousand things that bear upon it he is 
undoubtedly well-informed. His discussion of maladjustment 
and possible remedies will be of no little value to the reader 
who can disentangle truth from prepossessions and, for the 
sake of an author’s real merits, overlook his blattering inepti- 


tude. 
VOL. XCIV.— 34 
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THE EDUCATION OF CATHOLIC GIRLS. By Janet Erskine 
Stuart. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

No subject is fraught with greater interest for society and 
the Church than the education of Catholic womanhood, for it is 
to woman that the future must look so largely for the persistence 
of the religious ideal in life. The Church, ever desiring the best 
for her children, has ever denied that education to be best 
which ignores or impugns God’s right to be known, and the 
soul’s right to be led into His knowledge. She not only pro- 
claims this two-fold right, but places before the world for its 
realization a definite content of spiritual teaching. The sacred 
duty of so using this treasure as to obtain the highest result 
in character and will, is the inspiring motive of Janet Erskine 
Stuart’s Education of Catholic Girls. 

The opening Chapter on “Religion” merits the careful 
study of all within whose province it comes to speak to chil- 
dren of the things of God. The far-reaching effects of first 
impressions are pointed out, “the grievous wrong done to 
children by well-meaning but misguided efforts to ‘make them 
good’ by dwelling on the vengeance of God,” ‘‘ God has a 
right to be set before them as worthily as our capacity allows, 
as beautifully as human language can convey the mysteries of 
faith, . . . The child has a right to learn the best it can 
know of God since the happiness of its life not only in etern- 
ity but even in time is bound up in that knowledge.” The 
teacher must “live the life as well as know the truth, and 
love both truth and life in order to make them loved,’ for 
truly “only one who is constantly growing in grace and love 
and knowledge can give the true appreciation of what that 
grace and love and knowledge are in their bearing on human 
life.” To be grounded in right and clear thinking on the great 
truths of religion is essential to leading others to right thought 
and practice and the noble friendship of God and of His 
Saints. We must rear a race virile and intelligent in faith, 
fearless and independent in practice, for ‘‘ now, as in the ear- 
liest ages, the faithful stand in small assemblies or as indi- 
viduals amid cold and hostile surroundings, and individual 
faith and sanctity are the chief means of extending the King- 
dom of God on earth.” The time has gone by when the faith 
of childhood might be carried through life unassailed by ques- 
tionings from without. 
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Scarcely less important are the two chapters on ‘“ Char- 
acter.” In her diagnosis of temperament and prognosis of 
development under given influences Madame Stuart shows 
keen and unerring spiritual science. She {ollows, in the main, 
the familiar classific..ions of temperaments but her personal 
division into “yes and no,” ‘‘ Catholic and Nonconformist”’ 
children throws new light upon many an unsolved child- 
problem. 

The power of habits, acquired by training, to engrave upon 
the temperament the stamp of character is shown, but tem- 
perament is still reckoned with, as the underlying basis, con- 
-Stantly reasserting itself and only yielding fully to the mastery 
and transforming grace of the sacramental life. 

The educational value of Catholic philosophy and the funda- 
mental influence of Art and Manners are carefully presented. 
In the Chapter on ‘‘Mathematics and Natural Science,” 
we seem to detect a lack of sympathy with these studies 
because they do not bear so directly upon chara:ter issues. But, 
while the taste of the few is somewhat disregarded, the proper 
scientific attitude of humble, patient waiting for proven results 
is inculcated. 

The author is at her best when unfolding the lessons of his- 
tory with the synthetic power of the Catholic view-point. To 
English, as their natural medium of absorption and exhalation, 
is given the ‘‘central place” in the education of English- 
speaking girls; and Modern Languages have a more than sur- 
face value, for the “‘ particular educational gift to be found 
there is width of sympathy and understanding.” Since ‘‘it is 
almost uncouth for us to grow up without any knowledge of 
the language of Holy Church,” Latin becomes a sine gud non 
in the Catholic girl’s curriculum. 

To manual training is given great importance. Nature study 
also has its appeal,—it is of “‘ greater value to a child to have 
grown one perfect flower than to have pulled many to pieces 
to examine their structure.” 

The far-seeing eye which makes Madame Stuart’s work 
generally so admirable would seem to be an exaggerated ap- 
prehension in the chapter on ‘Lessons and Play.” Her pro- 
test against the purposeless Golliwog and the omnipresent 
Teddy Bear are not to be wondered at, but we doubt whether 
the Golliwog will ever become an exemplar, or the Teddy 
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Bear be responsible for anything more bearish in the nursery 
than the hugging of himself. We would also suggest in de- 
fense of the mechanical toy its stimulating effect on the in- 
ventive mind, and its service in familiarizing the child with 
mechanisms common in daily use. Food for thought is to be 
found in the author’s suggestion that, however valuable, 
organized play is questionable as a relaxation from organized 
work. 

The child’s love of “ real people” sounds the key-note of 
“the highest quality for a teacher of girls, great sincerity,” for 
“to be honestly one’s self is more impressive for good than to 
be a very superior person by imitation.”” Professional manner- 
isms are to be avoided. Sincerity begets sincerity. 

We can but regret that, despite these great principles, 
Madame Stuart begs the question so vital to-day of ‘‘antici- 
pated instruction in the duties and dangers of grown-up life.’’ 
Why, if to arm faith ‘‘we must be able to speak truth with- 
out being afraid of its consequences,” should we not protect 
morals with a like sincerity? Cowardice of parents and 
teachers has too long exposed girls to the dire results of ig- 
norance, or left them to iearn the great secrets of life from cor- 
rapting companions, or from the distorted views flaunted abroad 
in the press and on the stage. Mary, the “Lily of Purity,” 
fresh from the Temple, was not thus ignorant of life’s duties 
or its dangers. Morbid interest hangs around the unknown, 
and is blown away by the knowledge which’ co-relates life’s 
duties and dangers with the “thou shalt” and “thou shalt 
not” of God’s law. To extend the teachers’ sincerity into this 
field would efface morbid curiosity, and even “ girls of a school- 
room age” might be trusted to show personal conscience in 
their selection and rejection of reading, and so live up to the 
rules of the Archbishop of Westminster.” 

To parents considering higher education for their girls, we 
would invite attention to Madame Stuart’s rule of fitness: 
**To be fit for higher education calls for much acquired self- 
restraint. and, unfortunately, it is on the contrary, sometimes 
sought as an opening for speedier emancipation from control. 
Those who seek it in this spirit are of all others least fitted 
to receive it, for the aim is false, and it gives a false move-- 
ment to the whole being .. . the higher education of 
women has flowered under Catholic influence, it has had a strong 
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basis of moral worth, of discipline, and control to sustain the 
expansion of intellectual lite.” Outside the Church it ‘‘has 
tended to one-sidedness, to non-conformity of manners, of 
character, and of mind, to extremes, to want of balance, and 
to loss of equilibrium in the social order, by straining after 
uniformity of rights and aims and occupations.” 

Madame Stuart’s whole book witnesses to her love of 
knowledge and of children so essential ina teacher. She lays 
no claim to having solved the problem, but she has pointed 
the way towards solutions and lifted the ideal heavenward for 
both teacher and pupil. 

‘Life tries the work of education ‘of what sort it is. 
The woman who stands the test shows a quiet of mind ‘‘ re- 
moved from stagnation, unswayed by excitement”; and a 
“firmness of will’? manifested in reserve and self-devotion. 

Such a book as this should yield us more abundantly the 
perfect product of Catholic education, ‘‘that particular orien- 
tation of mind which is independent of this world, knowing 
the account which it must give to God,” 


INDUSTRIAL CAUSES OF CONGESTION OF POPULATION IN 
NEW YORK CITY. By Edward Ewing Pratt, Ph.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. §$2. 


Vol. XLIII of Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Edited 
by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 


Dr. Pratt’s monograph is a patient, discriminating, con- 
scientious piece of research, creditable alike to his character 
and his intellect. Conceived in a thoroughly scientific spirit, 
the study examines, with most laborious and careful method, 
such data as could be brought to bear on the relation between 
the location of New York manufacturing plants and the distri- 
bution of population. Five chapters present valuable statistical] 
material—largely original—and the final thirteen pages discuss 
conclusions and remedies. The interesting and extremely use- 
ful account of the author’s gradual elaboration of his method 
of investigation will be especially profitable to students doing 
research work in related fields. 

Briefly, the chief remedy for congestion is city planning, 
which will both segregate factories and forestall improper sub- 
urban tenements. Dr. Pratt’s deductions from his carefully 
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sought data are modest and reasonable—a good object lesson 
to the type of student that investigates little and suggests 
much. 


THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL WORK. Addresses by Edward T. 
Devine. New York: Charities Publication Committee. $1. 


If the printers had not substituted a “decorated” for a 
plain, ordinary type, this volume might have been a very 
good specimen of their work, for otherwise it is a well- 
made book. It presents nine addresses on topics connected 
with the movements of modern philanthropy, by the Editor 
of Zhe Survey. Mr. Devine says truly: ‘‘we are all culpa- 
bly, incredibly ignorant of the very things which it would 
be most to our advantage and most to our credit to know.” 
Now, when philanthropic practice of some sort is supposed 
to engage everybody’s attention, it is more than ever neces- 
sary that benevolent intentions should be rightly guided; 
so if these addresses are theoretical rather than practical, 
they are none the less timely and useful. Mr. Devine’s ap- 
peal is for greater interest in the hindrance of crime and 
misery, for more decision in dealing with those whose greed 
begets them, for more stringent laws in relation to housing, 
to women’s and children’s labor, and for ‘‘a determination to 
seek out and strike effectively at those organized forces of 
evil, the particular causes of dependence and intolerable living- 
conditions which are beyond the control of the individuals 
whom they injure and destroy.” 

“The Problems of the Police” “The Dominant “Note of 
Modern Philanthropy,” and “The Religious Treatment of 
Poverty,” are the most important of these papers. In the 
last named, Mr. Devine touches upon a consideration too 
frequently ignored by modern philanthropists, namely: the 
moral, spiritual and religious education and preparation ne- 
cessary for those who would rightly do good works and the 
advantage to those endeavors of a religious basis. In ‘‘ The 
Conservation of Human Life,” Mr. Devine urges for it the 
same claims which have been applied to the duty of conserv- 
ing our natural resources. ‘‘ The Tenement Homes in Modern 
Cities,” is somewhat unsatisfactory since it only deals with 
what might be called “the decent flat,” which is bad enough, 
to be sure, -but worse remains behind. 
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In “‘ The Substantial Value of Woman’s Vote,” Mr. Devine 
though professing himself a convinced suffragist, in summing 
up what woman’s vote would do, makes the queer mistake of 
attending to scarcely anything that woman couldn’t do with-- 
out it. 

“‘The Next Quarter Century” is a hopeful view of possi- 
bilities. Nevertheless Mr. Devine recognizes as we all must, 
that there are tremendous rocks ahead, political, industrial 
and anti-social, and that by far the most difficult as well as 
the most vital reform to persuade mankind to make, is that 
which as Thoreau says, “‘ begins before I unJock my door in 
the morning.” 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. By Joseph Conrad. New York: 
Harper Brothers. $1.25. 


We have here a minute study of Russian character, par- 
ticularly in relation to political and national aspirations. Mr. 
Conrad was born in Russian dominions and passed his early 
childhood in Siberia, and he seems to have imbibed an inti- 
mate knowledge of not only the manners and customs but of 
that indefinable atmosphere which characterizes and differen- 
tiates the various races of the world. This, with his great 
ability for synthetic writing, helps to bring him through a 
work which would prove an impossibility for most contempor- 
ary writers. He bases a well-proportioned book on the frail 
incident of one student’s visit to another. 

The one, Haldin, a revolutionist and successful bomb- 
- thrower, drops in unexpectedly to the room of Razumov, a 
quiet, hard-working student. Haldin confesses that he is the 
slayer of the high state official whose death, the same morning, 
has caused terror in Russian society. He asks Razumov to 
obtain his escape by visiting a drunken car-driver whose usual 
fares are thieves and revolutionists. On finding the driver 
drunk to insensibility Razumov thrashes him unmercifully- 
While going homewards he decides to betray Haldin to the 
police. This done, the story begins to move onwards. 

As in all his other books, Mr. Conrad rejects the conven- 
tional construction adopted by novelists. He plans and erects 
after his own genius which leaves a stamp of originality on 
every page. His character-sketching is done with a mas- 
terly hand. Razumov is one of those ereations of imagination 
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which live with a living, palpitating heart. Mr. Conrad is to 
be congratulated on this fine study of human nature, a study 
that will rank near that of Lord Jim. The peculiar thing 
about Under Western Eyes is the vein of anticipation which 
runs through it, and which draws on the reader page by page, 
holding his attention through many a long paragraph of psy- 
chological speculation. This sense of anticipation is not ob- 
tained by any mere trickery of a literary craftsman, but by 
the slow, logical development of the story. From whatever 
standpoint the book may be viewed it must be described as 
a remarkable piece of work, 


THE SUPERSTITION CALLED SOCIALISM. By G. W. de Tun- 
zelmann, B.Sc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott $1.50. 


The author of this volume, who has published several vol- 
umes on Electricity, has the advantage of writing from the 
standpoint of personal contact with Socialists and of debate 
among them. He frankly states that he offers us a book 
“written primarily to meet the requirements of the anti-social- 
ist speaker.” He shows much familiarity with socialist litera- 
ture and tactics, and consequently writes with much confidence 
in his positions. Since the economic and political features of 
the author’s views are, on the whole, similar to those found in 
anti-socialist literature, they require no particular mention in 
this notice. The volume will be of value to those—and may 
their number grow—who feel called upon to enter actively 
into the campaign against Socialism. The color of English 
politics and social conditions found throughout the volume, 
adds somewhat to its interest. The author works in associa- 
tion with the English anti-Socialist Union. 

It may be doubted whether or not this treatise will help 
us very far on the way toward social peace. Many social stu- 
dents feel that Conservative leadership is not measuring up 
to the demands made on it. We are moving ahead in spots, 
We are moving too slowly in those spots. We are moving 
ahead at too great cost of time and effort. Such is the con- 
stitution of things that separately and unrelated, statesmen, 
judges, legislators, scholars and clergymen, as well as labor 
leaders, admit abuses, decry them, admit the shame of them, 
and yet they cannot or will not get together in proportion 
to their indignation and remedy them. Meantime, babies die, 
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children are robbed of childhood and innocence; women and 
girls slave for wages that shame us, and industry sends disease 
and death among our laborers, because prevention of them 
would reduce profits. We are moving ahead. but too slowly. 
The author’s chapter on “Social Progress,” tells us what ought 
to be done. Who is to blame that these things are not done? 
Our share of blame for the rise of Socialism Should receive 
attention. 


MONA: A DRAMA. By Brian Hooker. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25. 


Some two years ago the Board of Directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, New York, offered a prize of $10,000. 
for the best Grand Opera written by an American. The work 
now before us has gained this prize, the /zdretto being by Mr. 
Brian Hooker, the music by Professor Horatio Parker. So 
very many unkind things have been said about operatic /ibret- 
tt that we fear Mona cannot escape adverse criticism. In 
theory a high standard is set for this kind of writing, but in 
practice the lowest grade of literary work is accepted. Mona 
is not a striking work, either from the point of view of origi- 
nality or of literary skill. As one reads one cannot help think- 
ing that the same ideas have been expressed before. The 
story is commonplace, and the manner of working it out equally 
so. The author sometimes does not appear to perceive that 
his words are capable of more than one meaning; while the 
selection of good vowel sounds—singable words—is very poor 
indeed. 

The story is set in Britain in the first century of the 
Christian era. A young girl, Mona, a direct lineal descendant 
of Boadicea, is in love with Gwynne (Quintus) the son of the 
Roman Governor. Gwynne has become a Bard of Britain. 
He leaves nothing undone to bring about peace between the 
British and the Romans, On this hinges the plot of the book, 
A thirst for revenge and national independence seizes upon 
the British. Caradoc, the Chief Bard of Britain, discovers to 
Mona her relationship to Boadicea. She is urged to take her 
lawful place in the nation, to lead her subjects. Fired with 
enthusiasm she goes from place to place, stirring up the Brit- 
ish to revolt against the Romans. Gwynne follows her every- 
where, endeavoring to have peace kept and protecting her 
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(without her knowledge) from death at the hands of the Roman 
soldiers. The attempt of the British to surprise the Roman 
camp fails so signally that Mona brands Gwynne as a be- 
trayer of the British plans; he having known them previously 
but having sworn the secrecy of a Bard. He protests his in- 
nocence and his good intentions. In reply Mona treacherously 
murders him, only to learn that all he said was true. 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate of London (represented in 
this country by Messrs. Henry Holt & Company) have pro- 
jected a series of books which to all appearances, if we may 
judge by the volumes now on our table, will be of consider- 
able value for the promotion of knowledge. While we say 
this off-hand it may come to pass that we may have to find 
fault from a Catholic standpoint with the treatment of certain 
questions. So far, however, we have found nothing but what 
is liberal and free from anything antagonistic to what Catho- 
lics cherish. The series is called Zhe Home University Library 
of Modern Knowledge. Each volume is bound in dark brown 
cloth and well-printed, and costs 75 cents. 

In Evolution, by Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thompson 
we have a book written in a very moderate tone and devoid 
of those wild assertions based on the researches and theories 
of Darwin so frequently found in literature. The two dis- 
tinguished Professors who have written the work bring for- 
ward an amount of interesting material, but no one can peruse 
their pages without seeing that at times they are hard pres- 
sed to fit in existing evidence with theories of what was in 
being in past ages. And we cannot help saying that occa- 
sionally a touch of absurdity enters into their arguments, 
This, however, is to be expected when so much theory and 
so very little evidence is presented. On p. 66 we find an honest 
confession which many a flippant popularizer of science should 
take to heart. 

“In this case (the writers are speaking of Mendelian ex- 
periments) and throughout all consideration of ‘ evidences,’ 
it must be remembered that the evolution idea cannot be 
logically demonstrated. It is not a simple induction from 
particulars, thoroughly as particulars support it. It is a way 
of looking at the becoming of things; and it is the only 
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scientific model interpretation that has been suggested. It is 
a formula that fits the facts, and all the facts it fits are its 
‘ evidences.’” 

The Animal World, by F. W. Gamble is full of interesting 
matter on the structure and distribution of animals, their 
quest for food, their color, senses, association and mode of 
living. Professor Gamble’s references to insect life are the 
most attractive portions of the book. It is not often that an 
Introduction to a small book deserves special mention, That 
of Sir Oliver Lodge prefixed to this one is a mixture of science 
and philosophy. He makes some references to life which are 
of a pitiable, childlike simplicity. If he is waiting for a biol- 
ogist to teach him what the meaning of life is, he will be a 
sad man on his death-bed. ‘‘Every year,” he writes, ‘‘no 
doubt, brings them (biologists) nearer the solution, but to all 
appearance that solution is still far away.” Yes, indeed, for 
biologists as such, but a Catholic priest will enlighten the 
learned scientist if reason be listened to. 

Dukinfield Henry Scott, in The Evolution of Plants, first 
states the problem of evolution and then proceeds to heap 
fact upon fact without any apparent great relevancy to the 
problem required to be solved. In the course of the chapters 
there is much information that is welcome, having the addi- 
tional commendation that it is stated generally in clear lan- 
guage. In his last chapter he sums up the results of science 
and their bearing upon the evolution of plants. Just as in 
the Geddes-Thompson volume, here also we find evidences 
of the helpless condition to which scientists are led by evolu- 
tionary theories. A few citations will be illuminative :— 

“When we get back to the Devonian period, a veil falls, 
and all the earlier course of evolution (immensely the greater 
part of the whole history), remains hidden. Scientific men, 
however, are not always deterred from theory by the absence 
of facts, . . . ” (p. 221). ‘‘ Within the period from the 
Devonian age to our own time organization is not shown to 
have ‘largely advanced,’ though there may have been changes” 
(p. 229) . . . “It appears that there has been very little 
change in European plants since glacial or even pre-glacial 
times” (p. 232) . . . “The whole problem of Descent is 
in fact extraordinarily complex, and we are now only at the 
beginning of the investigation” (p. 237). 
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THE MASS AND VESTMENTS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
By the Rt.’ Rev. Monsignor John Walsh. Troy, New 
York: Troy Times Art Press. 


It is the aim of the author to present a volume on the 
Mass and vestments which will be of some service to Catho- 
lics. To ensure this end he has adopted—in opposition to the 
advice of friends—a catechetical method. Throughout the five 
hundred pages of the book questions are asked on the various 
matters presented for consideration, and are answered—some- 
times with extreme brevity, at other times with a touch of 
prolixity. We are of the same opinion as the author’s friendly 
advisers: we would desiderate the older but better form of 
book-making, one from which greater unity could be obtained. 
The answers are, as a rule accurate, and the book presents in 
a form that will no doubt appeal to many, much practical in- 
formation. In a few places the style is so loose that the 
meaning is capable of being twisted out of shape. 

Altogether there are over forty chapters dealing with the 
Mass, its ceremonies, and the vestments used. The general 
scheme is, first, a consideration of the Liturgy in general, then 
the different kinds and forms of the Liturgy, the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, its efficacy, fruits and their application; the struc- 
ture of the Mass; the altar and its adornments; the sacred 
vessels; the vestments and articles used in conjunction with the 
Mass; and a supplimentary chapter on various other vestments. 
Is there such a term as Solemn High Mass? Journalists have 
coined one, but that is no reason why it should creep into a 
technical treatise on the Mass. To us the term Simple High 
Mass is also new; we have always heard it called Missa 
Cantata. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on their share in 
the work. They have produced a splendidly printed volume, 
easily read and accurately printed. 


ADRIAN SAVAGE. By Lucas Malet. New York: Harper 
Brothers, $1.35. 


Lucas Malet, the author of Sir Richard Calmady, and, 
since her conversion to the Church, of that more admirable 
novel, The Far Horizon, has recently published her latest book, 
Adrian Savage. It is surely worthy of serious praise. The 
author has written thoughtfully and carefully, yet not without 
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an attractive, light grace of manner. Her treatment of mod- 
ern social questions is thoroughly sound. 

Adrian Savage, the son of an English father and a French 
mother, is of a temperament which blends happily the romantic 
and the practical. His experience, like his heredity, is cut in 
two by the English Channel. In Paris there is the Literary 
Review, of which he is successfully the editor, and there is 
Gabrielle St. Leger, the young widow of whom he is, not so 
successfully, the lover. Gabrielle, essentially a child of the 
age, “‘ with the strange, unrestful wind, the wind of modern- 
ity, blowing upon her face,’ has a decided inclination to femin- 
ism, and an accompanying disinclination to marriage. Both 
perversities Adrian sets out to conquer, and his love-scenes 
with Gabrielle are of a dainty formality that makes a relieving 
and pleasant contrast to the strainingly erotic fiction of the hour. 

In England Adrian’s experience is more painful. Sum- 
moned thither to settle the estate of a relative, Montagu 
Smyrthwaite, he meets as co-executor the elder daughter, Jo- 
anna. This woman, with her straight, yellowish hair, pasty 
complexion, and pale, anxious eyes, with her morbid habit of 
introspection and her narrow conscientiousness without reli- 
gion, misinterprets Adrian’s cousinly courtesy, and falls pas- 
sionately in love with him. After years of repression she 
fastens on him her starved hopes for life and happiness. 
When she learns of her self-deception, of Adrian’s love for 
Gabrielle, and of their approaching marriage, she kills herself. 
The extracts from the diary in which poor Joanna tears apart 
the emotions of her tortured soul are remarkable, not only 
as showing the author’s almost painful character-realism, but 
also as affording a tacit, inevitably deducted proof of the 
social value of the convent. Women of Joanna’s type, who 
cannot fulfill themselves as wives and mothers, are forming a 
distinct social problem ; without faith,‘ denied by man, denying 
God,” what are they to do? 

For the characters of the provincial English in the story 
the author has taken a quietly ironical pen, and its short, 
pointed strokes make sketches of exceptional cleverness. All 
the character-drawing, in fact, is good, and the construction 
of the story is remarkably correct. The only adverse criti- 
cism would counsel the omission of the lengthily unpleasant 
scene between Challoner and Mrs. Spencer. 
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IRISH NATIONALITY. By Alice Stopford Green. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 75 cents. 


Irishmen and their descendants have to express thanks to 
Mrs. Green for this book which does so much justice to the 
Old Land. In recent years there has not been, perhaps, any 
book published capable of producing so much good as this 
one. And this simply because it will reach a class of readers 
notoriously ignorant of everything appertaining to Ireland, and 
equally remarkable for their narrow prejudice against the coun- 
try and its people. Belonging to the Home University Lé- 
brary, a series that is attracting the attention of the literary 
world, Mrs. Green’s book, will on this account, find its way inte 
many homes there to uproot prejudice and create a sympathy 
for the land of sorrows. For this reason the Editors are worthy 
-of the highest praise for obtaining the aid of Mrs. Green, and 
for inserting her book among some of the first of the series. 

Irish Nationality is a small book, yet full of good things. 
It is well-written, impartial, and just. Unlike some other 
modern writers on the same subject, the author is in sympathy 
with the people. This is neither a mere pose, nor a touch of 
feminine sentimentality, but a true expression of human kind- 
ness begotten from an intimate knowledge of what the Irish 
have suffered during the past centuries. She shows in her first 
chapters the general condition of culture in ancient Ireland, 
the remarkable system for the preservation of law and order, 
and the general trend of the Irish idea of nationality. By 
contrasting the tribal system of the country with that in vogue 
in England and on the continent, the author depicts also the 
wonderful strength for defensive purposes which lay in the 
national system of the Irish. While all Europe and England 
and Scotland lay squirming under the heel of the Roman, 
Ireland remained free and unconquered. 

In discussing the various phases of Irish society, Mrs. 
Green is rather unsatisfsctory when there is question of the 
Church. There is a want of clearness in her language which 
may—and we feel will—leave a mistaken idea with some persons 
that Rome played no part in the religious life of the nation 
during the centuries immediately succeeding St. Patrick’s time. 
We do not dream, for an instant, of imputing to the author a 
desire to rank herself with those dilettantes in Irish matters 
who for purposes of theological controversy make every en- 
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deavor to eliminate the Pope and Rome from the history of 
Ireland. To be specific, we find fault with pages 84 and 94, 
where so much insistence is placed upon a national and in- 
dependent Church, but where no mention is made that Rome 
was first and uppermost in the thoughts of the Irish, as is 
instanced in the Council] of Rate-Breasil (of which Mrs. Green 
makes no mention) presided over by Gilbert, Bishop of Lim- 
erick, and Papal Legate in Ireland; neither is there any refer- 
ence to the national Council of Holmpatrick in 1148 when the 
‘Holy See was petitioned for the palliums, which were after- 
wards brought in 1151 by a Cardinal specially sent by the 
Pope to confer the insignia on the Archbishops of Armagh, 
Dublin, Cashel and Tuam. The slightest notice of these facts 
would have removed the misunderstanding which the author’s 
words now make possible. Practically the same objection may 
be taken to pages 49 and 50 where those hoary, immortal 
difficulties about the tonsure and Paschal celebrations are 
lightly sketched. The author has also, we think, missed a 
point in her insistence that the love of the Irish for St. Jobn 
the Evangelist came from the tradition that Christianity in 
Ireland was obtained in the first place from the saint. The 
history of virtue in Ireland shows why the virgin Apostle was 
beloved by the Irish, and the idea of the eastern origin of 
the Irish Church is not seriously considered by scholars, nor 
was such an idea even entertained by the peasantry. It is 
one of those theories thought to be of value in discounting 
the authority of Rome in the country. 

These are all the faults we have to find in this remarka- 
ble little book. It would be an injustice to the author to 
gloss them over. All the other pages we read with great 
pleasure. And it is with pleasure that we commend the book, 
wishing it Godspeed, and hoping that it will have a wide 
circulation. 


MEMOIRS OF THEODORE THOMAS. By Rose Fay Thomas. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $3. 


The impression left by this memoir is less that of having 
read a book than of having had a vision of a full, useful and 
noble life. Mrs. Thomas has done her work with clearness, 
simplicity and taste. 

This life shows how foolishly mistaken is the popular idea 
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that there is a necessary connection between artistic power 
and loose-living. It shows that health of body and mind and 
purity of spirit eminently assist artistic growth and excellence. 
“A musician,” Thomas says, “must keep his heart pure and 
his mind clean if he would elevate instead of debasing his art. 
- « « Those old giants said their prayers when they would 
write an immortal work.” Even as a young man he was care- 
ful not only of words and actions but of his thoughts, and 
Mrs, Thomas says “‘ that he prepared himself for a performance 
of the ninth symphony, with such seriousness and reverence, 
that it resembled some high religious festival.” 

It is, perhaps, as a contribution to the history of music in 
this country that Mrs. Thomas’s book is most valuable, for 
Thomas was our earliest missionary of serious music and was 
identified with all the efforts for its cultivation from Maine to 
California. He was the pioneer who made all our present 
richness of opportunity possible, and with painful toil and loss 
he blazed the trail which is now so easy to follow that we 
forget how much we owe him. All who read this record of 
his work will have a new sense of gratitude to Theodore 
Thomas. 

The book is well-printed and interestingly illustrated. The 
contents of chapters are fully given but there is no index. 


STUORE. By Michael Earls,S.J. New York: Benziger Broth- 
ers. $1. 


Michael Earls, S.J., the author of Melchior of Boston, has 
published a volume of short stories under the title of Stuore. 
“*Stuore,” it appears, is the old Italian word for mats; three 
centuries ago a learned Italian Jesuit, Padre Menochio, who 
employed his scant leisure in writing, just as the early Basil- 
ian monks employed theirs in weaving mats, gave that name 
to his literary productions, and it is now similarly used by 
the author. The seven stories which the book contains are 
well worth reading; originality and realism give them inter- 
est. In particular, the story called ‘‘Dasey,” which tells of 
the miraculous return to sanity of a dying lunatic, by the 
efficacy of his sister’s prayers, is unusual and memorable. 
Under other authorship the book might be dismissed with 
such praise of its undoubted worth, but from Father Earls we 
admit we had expected better things. These stories, above 
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the ordinary though they are, do not at all fulfill the promise 
of his earlier work, Melchior of Boston. They have its defects, 
with but few of its merits. Father Earls has not yet realized 
that he can avoid the pedantic and the too obviously didactic 
in his work without impairing the serious and the spiritual. 
He has not yet attained the ease and grace of style by the 
addition of which Melchior of Boston could have been a really 
great book. Nor can he hope for literary completion as long 
as his work remains unleavened by humor. It is very possi- 
ble, however, that the stories in this volume are casual writ- 
ings, casually collected, and that the author has in prepara- 
tion a more representative book, one which will justify our 
belief in his talent. 


T= FOOL IN CHRIST, by Gerhart Hauptmann. (New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50). This is announced by the 
publisher as “a weighty, almost monumental study in the re- 
ligious emotions of Protestant Christianity,’’ but it is hard to, 
see that any purpose is served by this tedious, painful, mor- 
bid and uninteresting story of a poor visionary who comes to 
believe himself, and to be accepted by his ‘‘ disciples” as Christ 
come on earth again. It is another of those many futile at- 
tempts which only a perverse misunderstanding of the Divine 
Life makes possible, an attempt to construct a character which 
shall re-enact the life of the Son of Man, and then show the 
hard and unchristian behavior of Church and State in not ac- 
cepting the fanatic at his own valuation. It is difficult to 
guess to what class such a book appeals, It is too exclu- 
sively occupied with religious monotony and too dull to please 
a novel-reader, it contains nothing for intelligent or intellec- 
tual persons, nothing for any who are really interested in 
religion. The translation from the German seems to be care- 
lessly done. 


SSENTIALS OF SPANISH GRAMMAR, by Samuel Gar- 
ner, Ph.D. (New York: American Book Company. $1). 
Dr. Garner’s small volume, containing mere rudiments of Span- 
ish, will be appreciated by that unduly large class who desire 
a hastily acquired and permanently superficial knowledge of 
the grammar. “ Unduly large” and yet not despicable is that 
group which is impatient of grammatical refinements and philo- 
VOL, XCIV.—=35 
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logical researches. It also very often puts its knowledge to 
good practical use. And if such pupils study this book under 
a strenuous teacher they will make considerable progress in 
a little time. 


HE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN RELIGION, by 
George Hodges. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50), 
Dean Hodges’ contribution to the literature of religious edu- 
cation consists of fifteen chapters devoted to suggestions that 
may enable fathers and mothers and teachers to perform their 
duty with a clear mind and good results. It is a reverent and 
sensible book, although not needed by the well-instructed 
and loyal Catholic parent. 


ORA’S MISSION, by Mary Agnes Finn. (New York: 

Benziger Brothers. 75 cents), is a mediocre story of 

Irish life. The author’s purpose is without doubt sincere and 

slofty, but her execution is not praiseworthy. Though Nora’s 

mission in life was a noble one—nothing less than the con- 

version to Catholicity of an entire family—it is a pity it were 
not told to us ina better and more convincing way. 


HE LITTLE COUNT OF NORMANDY, by Evaleen Stein. 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25). In the story of 
Raoul we have a fair enough account of the life of a well- 
born boy in feudal times. The boy flies the falcon, serves as 
page, falls into the clutches of a robber-baron just exactly as 
a boy should do in any orthodox tale of thirteenth century 
Normandy. The story is smoothly told, but the author has not. 
been fortunate in the choice of her illustrator. 


UR DAILY BREAD, by Walter Dwight,S.J. (New York: 
The Apostleship of Prayer. 50 cents.) To the readers 

of The Messenger of the Sacred Heart and to numerous others 
the writings of Father Dwight are well-known and always 
welcome. Simple and unaffected, at times brusque and busi- 
ness-like, they always carry conviction. In his new book, 
Our Daily Bread, (new in the sense that these discourses 
appear fer the first time in book form)—his message is the 
practice of frequent, and, if possible, daily Communion. The au- 
thor looks at the question from all sides and from every point 
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of view. The chapter, “The Senior Partner,” will appeal to 
the business man. The children’s needs are treated in the 
paper entitled ‘“‘The Magic Bread.” It is to be regretted that 
there is no index and that no titles are given to the excellent 
illustrations. 


TUDIES IN INVALID OCCUPATION: A Manual for 

Nurses and Attendants. By Susan E. Tracy. (Boston: 
Whitcomb & Barrows. $1.50). This interesting book is the 
outcome of actual experiments in the Training School for 
Nurses of the Adams Nervine Asylum, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
The Superintendent of that Institution, Dr. Fuller, contributes 
a convincing introduction on the need of teaching nurses the 
art of providing employment for the idle hours of patients. 
Nurses and physicians who are not as naturally ingenious and 
resourceful as would be desirable, will find this volume worthy 
of careful attention. Typical patients are considered in separ- 
ate chapters and the resources of clothespins, paper, cloth, 
cardboard, wood, raffia, pine-needles, eggshells, and the like, 
are suggestively demonstrated. ; 


IVIC BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR GREATER NEW YORK. 
Edited by James Bronson Reynolds for the New York 
Research Council. (New York: Charities Publication Com- 
mittee), Mr. Reynolds has edited a book helpful to students 
of social conditions in New York. It will serve to start them 
on the road, but it can hardly be said to attain its rather am. 
bitious aim ‘‘to give them access to all important material in 
print in their several lines of work or investigation.” Its fif- 
teen sections comprehend Population, Economic Conditions, 
Transportation, Housing, Correction, Charities and Educaticn. 
The references include eleven libraries. The oversight which 
left “A” as an abbreviation unexplained has been repaired 
by the preparation of a printed slip which may be obtained 
on application to the publishers and inserted as a corrigendum. 


N unambitious, but clever story is Alias Kitty Casey, by 
Mary Gertrude Williams, (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. 85 cents). A girl of position and refinement decides, 
under peculiar circumstances, to go as chambermaid to a sum- 
mer hotel. Comical situations naturally follow, but pathos 
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creeps in, too, and once even stumbles to the verge of trag- 
edy. The author writes with skill and humor. 


HE MARLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY of Boston has 
just brought out a new edition of the Zales of Mt. St. 
Bernard by the Rev. W. H. Anderdon, S.J.,to which has been 
added a short story by Lady Georgiana Fullerton—TZhe Hand- 
kerchie{ at the Window. The “Tales” by Father Anderdon are 
supposed to be told by the travelers snow-bound in the hos- 
pice of an Alpine monastery. Like Longfellow’s Zals of a 
Wayside Inn, which they of course recall, these stories gain 
in interest by their diversified theme and style, and they make 
a very pleasing volume. The story by Lady Georgiana Ful- 
lerton, which completes the volume, needs beyond its author’s 
name no further surety of originality and worth. (Price 75 
cents). 


ENZIGER BROTHERS, publish Zhe Old Home, a book 

of short stories—simple, graceful tales, written by Dr. 

Chatelain, and translated from the French by Susan Gavan 
Duffy. (75 cents). 


reso ttaeneon THE BREAK IN THE WEB, by Stevens Dane, 

(New York: Benziger Brothers. 45 cents), is a story of 
a London solicitor and his stenographer—a rather weak story, 
but pretty and pathetic. 


OLD, FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH, by A. Borini, 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. 30 cents), is a well- 
meaning story, but its boring qualities cannot be overstated. 


i kgpes clever stories of Marion Ames Taggart have won hera 
sure place on the list of Catholic writers for children. 
Under the title, Nancy, the Doctor's Little Partner, (Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.50), Miss Taggart has published the 
third story in “The Doctor’s Little Girl” Series. All three 
boeks make pleasant and recommendable reading for chil- 
dren. 


ONEY-SWEET, a new story for little girls, by Edna Tur- 

pin, (New York: The Macmillan Company $1.25), is 

pleasant and wholesome; also more sensible than the title would 
indicate. 





Foreign Periodicals, 


The Tablet (11 Nov.): |“ Cardinal Gibbons.”——“ The Titles of 
the Hierarchy.” ‘The creation of two new Archbishops 
has not occasioned any alarm in the minds of the general 
public. Nobody regards the action of the Pope in the 
light of a menace to the Church of England, as by law 
established; a sufficiently significant indication that 
times have changed, and changed in our favor.”———The 
Benedictine Abbot of Ealing recently exposed the latest 
‘Escaped Nun ” myth, together with the names of those 
persons who abetted the fraudulent lecturer. 

(18 Nov.): One of the latest official acts of the French 
Government is the eviction of the Little Sisters of the 
Assumption from their houses in Lyons and Paris. The 
Sisters nurse the sick poor in their own homes, yet with 
no greater crime to their charge than this, these few 
remaining religious must go.——An International Catho- 
lic Institute is to be founded in Rome, to serve as a 
centre of union for Catholics from all parts of the world. 
——A Canadian correspondent attributes Sir W. Laur- 
ier’s defeat in the constituencies of Ontario to the prej- 
udices excited by the publication of the ‘“‘Ne Temere”’ 
decree. 

(25 Nov.): University College, Dublin, has just entered 
on its second academic year as a member of the new 
National University. Its progress in the past year was 
so satisfactory that its success seems assured.—— 
The Russian Minister of the Interior, in a circular to 
the Roman Catholic Bishops in the Empire, forbids 
all teaching of prayers and doctrine outside of the au- 
thorized schools and churches. As most of the parishes 
are very large—‘‘more than forty miles across ’”’—the 
“children are allowed to grow up—forced to grow up 
—absolutely like heathens.” 

The Month (Dec.): ‘The Ne Temere Decree,” by the Rev. 
Sydney F. Smith, describes the agitation caused by this 
decree in Protestant circles. The author then defends 
and justifies its legislations on the question of marriage. 
——Virginia M. Crawford in the article, “‘The Ethics 
of Shopping,” strives to awaken the social conscience of 
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her readers in determining the conditions of labor.—— 
Under the caption ‘“‘The Sign of the Cross,” the Rev. 
Hubert Thurston, with numerous quotations from the 
Fathers, some as remote as the second century, traces the 
history and development of the practice of making the 
sign of the cross.——"‘ The Word of God: Pagan and 
Jewish Background,” by Rev. C. C. Martindale, is a study 
of the word Logos, and shows that the original lan- 
guages which enshrine divine revelation, can convey 
meanings which elude the most accurate of translations. 

The National (Dec.): ‘‘ Episodes of the Month.”—In writing 
of “Welsh Disestablishment,” the Right Hon, F. E. 
Smith urges Welsh Nonconformists to unite with the 
strongest religious institution in their country—the Es- 
tablished Church in Wales—in order to resist the ad- 
vancing forces of indifference.——“ Italy’s Friendship,” 
by E. Capel Cure. Italy asks of England “the calm 
weighing of cause and effect, of motive and of action, 
the serene application of praise or of blame, sympathy 
if sympathy is due, and, above all, justice.”——‘“ Ger- 
mans versus Scandinavians,” by a Wayfarer, shows that 
Germans are unwelcome visitors in Scandinavia.—— 
Paul England in “A Plea for English Song,” offers 
some suggestions to those who wish to forward the 
cause of opera in English.——‘“ The Little River,” by 
Edgar Syers, presents the author’s reminiscences of the 
Thames above Oxford. ‘It is appreciated by such only 
as study to be quiet—its peaceful beauty is too good 
for any but ‘anglers or very honest men.’” 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Nov.): Rev. James MacCaffrey de- 
scribes the origin and aims of the recently-organized 
** Catholic Record Society of Ireland.’”? At present its 
efforts are to be directed mainly to the publication of 
hitherto unpublished original records. A journal is to 
be established for that purpose.——“ Concerning Hugh 
Peters in Ireland,” by J. B. Williams, sets forth the 
“true history’ of this Cromwellian Colonel prominent 
in the Drogheda and Wexford massacres. The paper is 
partly based upon the publications of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

Le Correspondant (10 Nov.): “The Fleet Victim—Powder ‘B’ 


e 
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and the Catastrophes of the Sea, is an unsigned article 
dealing with the causes of the catastrophe to the French 
battleship Liberty, off Toulon, September 26, 1911. 
The article contains five cross-section cuts and deck 
plans of the Liberty, with one cut of the different kinds 
of powder in use to-day. **Count de Chambord, 
William I. and Bismarck,”’ by Francis Laurentie, is an 
article concerning the troublesome days of 1870, based 
on hitherto unpublished letters which passed between 
these important personages.——“‘ The Investigation of 
Life,” by George Blondell, deals with the economic 
question of the high costs of living, and its causes in 
France and other countries.———“ Our Deputies,” by Elie 
Geneste, gives the reasons advanced by the different 
candidates for their election and the promises they in- 
tend to fulfill on their election. ——‘“ The Chinese Revo- 
lution and Its Causes,” is an unsigned article dealing 
with the history of the agitation for reform raised by 
Reformist Parties of China, and tracing the most serious 
uprisings to the numerous secret societies which abound 
in that country.——“‘ The Thefts in the Museums,” by 
De Lisle, describes the thefts committed during the 
past ten years. The article contains a detailed list of 
the robberies from the different museums of France, 
of paintings, jewels, statues, money and rare manuscripts. 
(23 Nov.): “ The Elections in Alsace-Lorraine,” by E. 
Wetterlé describes the results of the last election in 
this Franco-German province.———“‘ The Budget of 1912,” 
by Louis Cadot discusses the gradual increase of the 
national debt of France from 1870 to the enormous 
debt published in the present budget, describing two 
methods of liquidating the debt. ‘Our Churches in 
Danger,” by Max Doumic, describes the lamentable con- 
dition of the churches of the district of Jura. “A 
Minister of the Navy Under Napoleon,” by Victor Mar- 
tel, describes Admiral Duke Decrés, as a model Minister 
of War. His most important letters are published in 
this article——‘‘The Historical Authority of Renan,” 
by Michael Salomon, describes the chief points in Renan’s 
character as advanced by his principal biographers and 
critics.‘ The Lesson from the Italian State Rail- 
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way,” by Daniel Bellet, is a note of warning to the 
French Government which is anticipating a national 
ownership of railways.———‘‘ The Clergy of Paris During 
the Revolution,” by de Lanzac de Laborie, describes 
the conditions of the Parisian clergy from 1789-1802. 
‘Feminine Mutuality,” by Louise Zeys, describes the 
societies formed by wealthy women of Paris for reliev- 
ing the distress of their indigent countrywomen. 
du Clergé Frangais (15 Nov.): E. Vacandard brings te 
a close his sketch of “‘The Latin Church from the 
Fourth to the Fifteenth Century.”———L. Cl. Fillion con- 
tributes a study A Gospel Romance, a new novel by M. 
Gerhart Hauptmann. The story tells of a low-born 
peasant who imagines himself to be Christ and goes 
through all the developments which, according to the 
most advanced hostile critics, Christ went through in 
His life. Words and scenes from the Gospel are intro- 
duced into His life in such a way as to insinuate a 
purely natural and pathological explanation of the 
Gospel narrative.——J. C. Broussolle writes “On the 
Discovery of the Primitive Germans,” viz., the earlier 
German artists. 
(1 Dec.): J. Bricout gives a historical sketch of ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity from the Reformation to Our Day.——‘ Some 
Thoughts of Mgr. Darboy,” by H. Lesétre is a selection 
from the famous martyr-bishop, of passages onthe needs 
of the Church and people of his time, of the evils threat- 
ening, of the false relations between science and religion, 
of the social obligations of Christians, and other matters. 
L. Venard reviews among other works on Biblical 
subjects, the following: ‘‘A Commentary on the Pro- 
verbs,” by J. Knabenbauer,S.J.; ‘‘Commentary on the 
Book of Genesis,” by M. Hetzenauer, O.C.; “ Essays 
in Pentateuchal Criticism,” by H. M. Wiener.——“ The 
Social Value of Christianity” is a discourse by Mgr. 
Sobbedey, Bishop of Arras, to a recent Congress of 
Catholic lawyers. 

Etudes (5 Nov.): Alexander Brou relates the difficulties which 
Christians meet with in their schools in China. The 
favor of the government is uncertain; Catholic teachers 
are scarce and money also.——Joseph Bouktée explains 
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the Church’s attitude towards war and tells the story 
of the late General Baron de Charette.———-Though M. de 
Lantivy advocates the distinct legal unity of Brittany, 
Joseph de Tonquédec fears that the territorial divisions 
have not ties of history, customs and manners, close 
enough to cause them to fuse naturally. 

(20. Nov.): Jules Grivet expounds and criticizes Bergson’s 
‘* Theory of Personality.” Bergson holds personality to 
be only a condensation of one’s history, a purely psy- 
chical é/an like memory, which is its principal constitu- 
ent. He reviews cases of double personality and ex- 
plains the amnesia as a weakening in the subject’s power 
to make his memories real.——Joseph de Ghellinck con- 
cludes his study on the mutual borrowings of ‘“‘ Theology 
and Canon Law in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,” 
treating especially Gratian, Peter Lombard, and the in- 
fluence of Abelard’s method on the former. In canon 
law, notably as regards the Sacraments, he sees a fruit- 
ful fleld for theological research.——On the elevation 
of Father Billot to the Cardinalate, Jules Lebreton re- 
grets his loss as a teacher of Theology. His intellect- 
ual temper is said to be that of the thirteenth century 
rather than the keen controversial spirit of the six- 
teenth. In contrast with his predecessor, Franzelin, he 
cares less for positive theology than for speculative. 

A chapter from a forthcoming novel by Henry Bor- 
deaux, glorifying the ideal of a French Catholic wife. 

X. M. Le Bachelet, S.J., has published Bellarmine’s 
correspondence, previous to his becoming a cardinal, and 
also an original brochure defending Bellarmine’s part in 
the edition of the Sistine-Clementine Bible. 
Pratique D' Apologetique (15 Nov.): The initial article -is 
a discourse given by Mgr. Baudrillart in the chapel of 
the Catholic Institute, at the Mass of the Holy Ghost. 
Nov. 3, 1911. ‘“‘ Piety” is the subject of a discourse. 
Piety should be threefold. It should be the principle 
of our action. It should be intellectual, neither cold 
nor proud, nor superstitious. It should be filled with 
love. ——*“‘ The Eucharist in St. Paul,” by E. Mangenot. 
The following are the points considered: (a) The tradi- 
tional account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
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in the Epistle to the Corinthians, (b) The origin of 
the account. (c) The content and signification of the 
account.———The article, entitled: ‘‘The Apologetic 
Method of Immanence,” by H. Getitot, points out the 
good of this method of apology, its restrictions, and 
wherein Immanence in its proper sense differs from the 
use made of it by Modernists. The second half of the 
articles analyzes the method of orthodox Immanence 
—(1) that necessities of our will demand and reveal 
necessity of the Supernatural; (2) the discovery of a 
truth is work of intellect and will. 

La Civilta Cattolica (18 Nov.): ‘* Oppression of Catholicism in 
Russia” recites the conditions still existing several 
years after the so-called “ukase of toleration,” and is 
depressing reading. The present outlook is, humanly 
speaking, very dark.———A first article on “ A National 
Agitation for Liberty of Education” describes the 
dangers threatening Catholic education in Italy at the 
present time and the chaotic condition of the law 
with respect to schools.——The decisions of the Biblical 
Commission are given with regard to the Gospel of St. 
Matthew with an interesting commentary thereon.—— 
‘Letters of Giome Carducci” are reviewed; the re- 
viewer likens him to Dante’s Capaneo.—— Other books 
noticed are Bellarmine Before His Cardinalate (Le Ba- 
chelet, S.J.) Poems of the Virgin (Barbieri) and Mont 
St. Michel, by Paul Gont.——The Holy Father’s letter 
to Cardinal Rampolla, Protector of the St. Cecilia So- 
ciety, cordially blesses the Higher School of Music 
opened in 1911 by the Society in Rome. 

(2 Dec.): The leading article by A. Vaccari, S.J., dis- 
cusses the “Odes of Solomon” in the light of the lit- 
erature provoked by Kendel Harris’s work on this sub- 
ject. Very interesting extracts are given from a num- 
ber of the odes taken from Harris’s Syriac text.——The 
series on the “Genesis of Luther’s ‘new learning’”’ is 
continued. It is made clear that Luther did not at all fore- 
see the consequences of the principles that he preached 
and that Melancthon and Lutherans generally have 
abandoned these teachings.——“‘A National Agitation 
for Liberty of Education,” in conclusion preaches the 
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necessity for united action on the part of Italian Catho- 
lics to protect the parental rights and break the chains 
that the state seeks to rivet on the schools.——Henri 
Joly’s book JL’Jtalie Contemporaine, is reviewed at 
length. It is an interesting study of social conditions 
in Italy which shows a marked increase in crime, sui- 
cide and bad conditions of family life——Other books 
reviewed are Miscellanea Ceriant a volume prepared in 
honor of Antonio Ceriani, fifty years connected with 
the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, and Conferences of Professor 
Fedeli of the University of Pisa. 

Annales de Philosophie Chréitienne (Nov.): “A Painter—Eugene 
Carriere,” by L. Canet, is at once an appreciation of 
the painter and his biographer, Gabriel Seailles. Canet, 
feeling that the latter has shown unusual delicacy of 
analysis and understanding of art, synopsizes some of 
his pages, wherein is. lauded Carriere’s fidelity to the 
natural in art. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (10 Nov.): J. Overmans, S.J., writes 
on “German Literature and the Jews.” He shows how 
Jewish wealth is exerting a tremendous influence upon 
the theatre and the press. Many authors are of Jewish 
extraction and the fact that Jews are so numerous in 
the legal, medical and teaching professions, from which 
the great mass of the cultured reading class comes, 
gives them a dangerous power over all literary produc- 
tions. ———‘ An Historical Find in the Library of the 
Imperial University at Tokio,” by J. Dahlmann, S.J., 
describes the discovery of a catechism partly in Chinese 
and partly in Japanese, printed in 1610 by the Jesuit 
press in that city———Von Dunin-Borkowski, S.J., con- 
tends that belief in a supernatural order can be scien- 
tifically demonstrated. Physical science can prove that 
such phenomena as miracles transcend the natural order. 

 Biblische Zeitschrift (4 Nov.): Professor Max Meinertz re-ex- 
amines the various arguments for and against the pres- 
ence of Judas at the institution of the Blessed Sacrament 
and concludes against it on the strength of the Gospel 
narratives.———Joseph Sickenberger treats the decree of 
the Biblical Commission on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 





Recent Events. 


The Franco-German Agreement 
France. as to Morocco has met with a more 
favorable reception fromthe French 
people, than it received from the German, although there are 
not a few who dislike the cession of territory in the Congo. 
There are those, too, who think that in Morocco itself France 
has not secured so free a hand as at first sight. appeared. 
The general opinion, however, seems to be that France has 
reason to congratulate herself upon the result as being dis- 
tinctly if not completely advantageous to her. The Premier 
declares that the agreement secures to France a country 
more vast, more fertile, more populous, than Algeria and Tunis 
added together, a country destined to become the fairest 
jewel in their Colonial crown. A not inconsiderable result of 
the negotiations has been to strengthen the entente with Great 
Britain.. This is due to the support given to France by that 
Power. 

Considerable time has been devoted to the further investi- 
gation of the scandals in the administration which had been 
previously brought to light. A new commission has had to 
be formed to inquire into certain charges made against the 
Chief Official of the Foreign Office. This inquiry has resulted 
in the complete vindication of the accused. Duels still con- 
tinue to be fought; and there has been another railway acci- 
dent. But acts of sabotage do not seem to be so frequent. 
Promises of further social legislation to remedy existent evils 
were made by the government at the opening of Parliament. 

In addition to the bill for opening shops for the sale of 
meat and bread, as a means of counteracting the high prices 
which have caused so much distress, the government pro- 
poses to prevent another abuse of private enterprise. A Bill 
is to be introduced to combat “corners” in provisions and 
every kind of merchandise. Any individual, or association of 
individuals who even without employing fraudulent methods, 
but with the intention of illicit speculation shall have brought 
about the rise or fall of the price of provisions or merchan- 
dise above or below the price which would have been deter- 
mined by the natural and free competition of commerce, is to 
be punished by imprisonment and fine. [Illicit speculation is 
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defined as speculation which is not justified by the require- 
ments of the speculator’s stores, by the covering of his oper- 
ations as a merchant, or by the exercise of legitimate indus- 
trial or commercial foresight. 


It may be well to state more pre- 
France, Germany and Morocco. cisely than was done last month, 

the terms of the settlement of the 
Moroccan question which, after the long protracted conversa- 
tions was at last made. France is left free, so far as Germany 
is concerned, to give its assistance to the Moroccan Govern- 
ment for the introduction of all the reforms which may be 
deemed necessary. The complete liberty of action of France 
for the future in this respect is recognized, nor will Germany 
impose any obstacles. Complete liberty is accorded to the 
action of the police forces of France in Moroccan territory 
and in Moroccan waters. The foreign relations of the Sheree- 
fian Government will be left entirely to the control of France, 
and no objection will be offered to France’s taking over the 
representation of the interests of Moroccan subjects abroad. 
In military matters the French right of occupying the country 
after coming to an agreement with the Shereefian Government 
is recognized. When a judicial system has been established, 
it will take the place of the existent Consular tribunals. The 
lists of protégés is to be revised. In matters of trade and com- 
merce and concessions for unions Germany is to have the 
same rights as are given to other nations. In return for these 
concessions on the part of Germany, France has ceded terri- 
tory in the French Congo comprising from 180,000 to 250,000 
square kilometres, with a black population estimated at from 
1,000,000 to 1,200,000. Germany cedes to France a district 
of some importance amounting in extent to about 14,000 
square kilometres. Mutual concessions are made for the fa- 
cilitation of free transit over the territories of the two Powers. 
The new Agreement has freed the whole of Morocco from every 
encumbrance which rested upon it in the shape of German 
claims, demands or ambitions. At a time when the movement 
to settle disputes by arbitration has just received so disheart- 
ening a set-back, through the action of Italy, it is satisfactory 
to find, that the Agreement between France and Germany 
makes recourse to arbitration obligatory in case of disputes 
arising as to the application of any of its provisions. All 
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such questions are to be submitted to the Hague Tribunal. 
This is the first time that Germany has shown herself se willing 
to have recourse to this means of settlement—a means generally 
considered to be repugnant to German sentiment. It is of 
special importance, also, in this case; for it shuts the door to 
any attempt to reopen the question, on the ground of differ- 
ences as to the meaning of the Agreement, and thus gives, so 
far as such a thing is possible, finality to the settlement. 


The path of France, in dealing 
France, Spain and Morocco. with Morocco, is not yet quite 
clear. Spain for centuries has had 
possessions in Morocco, has long had ambitious designs to 
extend her control over the country, and within the last few 
years these claims have to a certain extent been recognized by 
a Treaty concluded with France. Even if no Treaty existed 
the spirit of the Spanish people has been so thoroughly roused, 
that any attempt on the part of France to set aside her 
claims would have been resisted by force of arms. In fact, 
before the conclusion of the Franco-German Agreement, Spain 
had occupied two towns in Morocco which were looked upon 
by the French people who were then ignorant of the secret 
Treaty of 1904 as outside of the region rightfully under ber 
influence. France’s agreement with Germany included previ- 
sions that she should be left free to negotiate with Spain for 
the settlement of all questions between the two countries, 
Germany also to be left free to obtain of Spain, if the latter 
consents, the cession to Germany of Spanish Guiana ard two 
small adjacent islands. 

The secret Treaty between France and Spain which was 
made in 1904, laid down with precision the extent of the rights 
of France in Morocco by reason of her Algerian. possessions, 
and of Spain by virtue of her possessions on the coast. A 
somewhat larger extent of territory was assigned to Spain 
under this Treaty than the public opinion of France had ever 
recognized. In particular a Spanish zone was made to inter- 
vene between Fez the capital and Tangier the chief sea- 
port. The question which has now arisen between France and 
Spain is, whether Spain’s sphere should be increased, or dimin- 
ished; France’s claim is that it should be diminished, because 
by freeing Morocco from German influence, and this by means 
of concessions in the Congo, a service has been rendered to 
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Spain and at a considerable sacrifice on the part of France, 
imasmuch as Spain’s share was rendered more valuable, and 
also because she would now receive absolute control of the 
part allotted to her. The negotiations are still going on, and 
there is every prospect of an amicable and reasonable settle- 
ment. Most of the Powers less interested than Spain in 
Morocco, but parties to the Algeciras Act, have given their 
assent to the new arrangements. There is reason to believe 
that the condonation of Italy’s aggressive action in Tripoli, © 
which seems to be characteristic of French public opinion, is 
due to the desire to secure the sanction of its government to 
the Moroccan Protectorate. There has been less criticism of 
Italy in France than in any other country. 


The end of the “ conversations” 

Germany. with France, and the Agreement 

in which they resulted, led to a 

series of incidents in Germany. No small dissatisfaction was 
manifested, and the way in which it was shown was somewhat 
surprising for a country which is looked upon as so well dis- 


ciplined. The resignation of the Colonial Minister, because of 
his dissatisfaction with the settlement that had been made, 
was denounced as a departure from the established tradition 
that the Secretaries of State are mere subordinates, whose 
business it is to carry out the policy dictated by the one and 
only responsible Minister—the Imperial Chancellor. Horror 
was expressed in Conservative circles at the display of inde- 
pendent responsibility on the part of an irresponsible Minister. 
Their opponents, the Radicals, argued from the fact that so 
worthless an Agreement had been made, that the present sys- 
tem of government, especially as regards the management of 
foreign affairs, clearly stood condemned. Hence, they main- 
tained it was necessary that the consent of the Reichstag 
should be made a necessary condition of future territorial 
changes. Perhaps the most remarkable of the manifestations 
of discontent with the Agreement, was that of the Crown 
Prince, whose feelings of disgust were so much beyond con- 
trol, that he had to make them manifest in public during the 
speech of the Chancellor in the Reichstag. Never before, it is 
said, was a speech by an Imperial Chancellor so coldly re- 
ceived. There was dead silence when he began, and dead 
silence when he sat down. The only interruptions were the 
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laughter of the Social Democrats, and the prolonged applause 
which greeted the allusion to the recalcitrant Colonial Secre- 
tary. Herr von Bethmann Hollweg declared that the sending 
of a warship to Agadir had for its object solely the protec- 
tion of the life and property of German subjects, and was in 
no way meant as a provocation or a menace. The negotia- 
tions were initiated in France before the ship was sent, and 
had been entered upon because France had become, owing 
to the expedition to Fez, practically master in the land. The 
chief point of interest in the speech was the part taken by 
Great Britain. Writers in Germany have been asserting that 
it was the English Government that had compelled Germany 
to abate her pretensions. In the Reichstag itself the leader 
of the Conservatives refused to accept the Chancellor’s ac- 
count of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech as accurate, which was 
to the effect that there was nothing in the speech that could 
not have been said by any German statesman, and that the 
importance it had acquired was due to its having been wil- 
fully misinterpreted by a Conservative press. The German 
spokesman ridiculed this account, and expressed the view that 
it was the duty of German people to give a German answer 
to their real enemy—Great Britain. “The German people 
now know who it is that wants to hold universal sway, 
when Germany desires to expand in the world. I have here 
to declare that we Germans are ready to make the necessary 
sacrifices.” This clear intimation of the desire to make war 
upon Great Britain, naturally made the world eager to hear 
that country’s account of the matter, and to learn what was 
the attitude it would assume. The British Foreign Secretary’s 
explanation was anxiously awaited, for upon it depended the 
relations which the two countries are to hold in the future 
one tothe other. It may be well, on account of this, to give 
a summary of Sir Edward Grey’s statement, especially as it 
contains a succinct history of the whole affair. 

First he gave an account of the recent misunderstandings. 
When Germany sent the Panther to Agadir, notice was duly 
given to the British Government. On July 3 Sir E. Grey 
saw the German Ambassador, and told him that the situa- 
tion must be discussed at a meeting of the Cabinet. On 
July 4 he again saw the Ambassador, and told him that the 
government was of opinion that a new situation had been 
created, and that Great Britain must take a part in any settle- 
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ment. This was followed by a long silence on the part of the 
Germans, The government then learned that the German Gov- 
ernment had made inadmissible demands with regard to the 
French .Congo—demands that France was bound to refuse. 
Sir E. Grey, on July 21, intimated to the German Ambassa- 
dor that he was anxious about the situation, and that British 
interests might be endangered. No satisfactory reply was 
given; and then Mr. Lloyd George, after consulting the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary, made his famous announce- 
ment at the Mansion House. Three days after, the German 
Ambassador came to see the Foreign Secretary, and told him 
that Germany had never thought of creating a naval port in 
Morocco, and never would think of it. On July 25 a very 
stiff communication was received from the German Government. 
In Sir E. Grey’s words: ‘‘The German Government had said 
that it was not consistent with their dignity, after the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to give explanations of 
what was taking place at Agadir. I said to the Ambassador 
that I felt the tone of their communication made it inconsist- 
ent with our dignity to give explanations of the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” Then the German Ambassador 
came on July 27 and made a pacific statement, He said that 
British interests were not to be touched, and that it would be 
better if there were no criticism or interference from England. 
Then Mr. Asquith made a statement inthe House. After that 
there was no further difficulty about the Morocco negotiations. 

Such is the most authentic account that has yet appeared 
of a series of events which almost brought the two countries 
to war last summer. What will be the effect on the future 
course of events? The British Minister anticipates that the 
clouds will pass away; the German Chancellor’s tone is peace- 
ful and pacific. He has denounced the German Conservatives 
and won the approval of the Socialists. But among a large 
section of the German people there is a fierce feeling towards 
Great Britain. In view of this the determination of Great 
Britain is to keep France on her side, and to maintain the 
entente with Russia, a course which has, unfortunately, neces- 
sitated the support of the unjust action towards Persia. Above 
all, the demands for the maintenance of an ever stronger 
Navy are to be granted. 

The new First Lord of the Admiralty recognizes that Brit- 
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ish naval supremacy is the whole foundation, not only of the 
Empire and, of its commercial prosperity, but also of the free- 
dom of the country; he is, therefore, ready to compete with 
any naval programme that Germany may propose. Whether 
he will go so far as to build two battleships for every German 
battleship, and three cruisers for every German cruiser, as is 

asserted in Germany, remains to be seen. 

The effect produced in Germany by Sir E. Grey’s speech 
was of so mixed a character that the prospect of any im- 
provement of the relations between Great Britain and Germany 
are by no means bright. But one thing is certain—the ex- 
pectation, or at least the desire, of some Germans and of 

t a few English Radicals, that the British Foreign Min- 
ister might be forced to resign, and that Germany may sup- 
plant France in an entente cordiale, Germany agreeing to re- 
duce her armaments, and Great Britain conceding to Germany 
one of the colonies with which she is said to be saturated— 
this expectation or hope stands no chance of being realized. 
The policy of Great Britain remains fixed—the entente with 
France, and the understanding with Russia; peace with Ger- 
many, if Germany so wills; readiness for war should such be 
Germany’s decision. 

Early in December the Reichstag was dissolved; a new 
House is to be elected at the beginning ef the incoming year. 
An opportunity will then be offered to the electors to pass 
judgment not only on the recent Agreement, but on the pro- 
jected increase of the Navy. The situation is at present in a 
state of extreme confusion. The normal supporters of the 
government—the Conservatives—are now its bitter opponents, 
while the Radicals and Socialists give to it a more or less 
warm approbation. The Centre—the Catholic party—seems 
on the whole to be on the side of the government. The re- 
sult of the election will be awaited with interest. 


Little can be said about the pro- 

Italy and Tripoli. gress of the war in Tripoli, be- 
cause small progress has been 

made, and the news " that is allowed to be circulated is so 
strictly censored as to be unreliable. But it would appear 
that the Italian troops have really succeeded, after two months, 
in doing what they thought they had done within the first 
two days after their landing; they have secured full pos- 
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session of the oasis of Tripoli. It is worthy ef note that 
aeroplanes have proved practically useful in order to observe 
the movement of the enemy. Tripoli has been formally an- 
nexed, so far as this can be done by a paper proclamation, 
There is at present little prospect of mediation on the part 
of any Power, there being no common point of agreement be- 
tween the combatants. 
When a Republic was proclaimed 
Spain. in Portugal, expectations were 
formed that it would not be long 
before an attempt, at least, would be made to overthrow the 
Spanish Monarchy. In fact, there are not a few who think 
themselves wise enough to predict that the advent of a Re- 
public is inevitable, and give for this prophecy of theirs rea- 
sons more or less cogent. More than a year, however, has 
passed, and the Spanish Monarchy still stands. The munici- 
pal elections which have recently taken place seem to show 
that it is more firmly established than was thought. These 
elections are said to be a better criterion of the trend of pub- 
lic opinion, than are the Parliamentary elections, for they are 
not ‘“‘made” after the usual Spanish fashion by the party 
in power. They resulted in a sweeping victory for the 
Monarchical parties; 2,567 Monarchist Councillors having been 
chosen, as compared with 414 Republican. In every part of 
the country the Monarchists gained, although not, of course, 
to the same extent in all. But even in Barcelona, Sejior 
Lerroux will no longer have a majority over the Conserva- 
tives and Regionalists. 

The reason for this victory is, in the first place, the fact 
that the Monarchist parties are now united, while the Repub- 
licans are divided. In the second place the question of Mo- 
rocco, and the necessity of presenting a united front to the 
foreigner, in support of the patriotic action of the present 
government, affected the feelings of large numbers. The re- 
sult will be an immense accession of strength to the ministry 
of Sefior Canalejas. Nor were the recent labor disorders withe 
out effect upon the minds of the people, the firm action of 
the government in this crisis having met with general ap- 
proval. The conflict with the Moors in the region of Melilla, 
which seemed likely to involve Spain in serious difficulties, 
appears to be on the point of settlement. The chief outstand- 
ing question, therefore, is that of Morocco as a whole, in view 
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of the new position which France has secured. To this fuller 
reference will be made elsewhere. 


The Republic still survives, al- 
Portugal. though it has had to contend with 
many foes both internal and ex- 
ternal. The ministry of Senhor Chagas lasted only a few weeks. 
Although the hopes of united action on the part of all Repub- 
licans had to be abandoned almost from the first, the Premier 
in taking office as the representative of the more moderate 
section, declared that if he did not meet with the support of 
the deputies as a whole, he would no longer continue in office. 
The crucial question between his government and its Radical 
opponents, was the Separation Law which had been passed 
by the Provisional Government during the interval which 
elapsed between the declaration of the Republic and the 
adoption of the Constitution. This law was so harsh and un- 
just in its treatment of the Church and its property, that even 
Protestant governments took the strong step of intervening in 
behalf of their citizens who were affected by its provisions. 
Many supporters of the change from a Monarchy to a Republic, 
soon came to recognize that a great political mistake had been 
made in the way in which the decree had been passed. 
For the Bishops, very soon after the proclamation of the Re- 
public, declared that they would not interfere in the political 
affairs of the country; they accepted the fait accompli, and 
expected that the new régime would respect the rights and 
interests of the Church. Instead of fulfilling this expectation, 
the Provisional Government deprived it of all its property, 
and reduced it to a state of servitude, even subjecting it to 
such an insult as to offer to the clergy pecuniary inducements 
to marry. This rendered it necessary for the Bishops to offer 
active opposition to the law, and although in the large cities 
they met with but little support, the rural population through- 
out the country was as a body on their side. It was this 
dislike of the Separation Law which gave to the Royalists 
their chief reason to hope for success. 

The late Ministry, recognizing as well the injustice of this 
law, and its political inexpediency, resolved to urge upon 
parliament, when it should meet, the repeal of some of its 
worst features. This, as well as other questions, led to divi- 
sion in the ranks of the supporters of the Ministry and Dr, 
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Costa, the leader of the Radicals, was able to deprive the 
Cabinet of one group of its supporters—for already have the 
Republicans split into several groups. The Cabinet at ence 
resigned before the opening of the Session. 

The new Cabinet while it numbers among the eight mem- 
bers, of which it consists, five who were supporters of Senhor 
Chagas, includes three followers of the Radical leader. It is 
thus a Coalition Cabinet, but its constitution is looked upon as 
a victory for Dr. Costa, and its policy will have to be made 
acceptable to the extremists, the Socialists and Radicals. In 
consequence the proposed alterations in the Separation Law 
have been abandoned. In fact the speech of the Premier at 
the opening of Parliament promised the pursuance of an 
Anti-Clerical policy, and the expulsion from his diocese for 
two years of the Bishop of Guarda, and from his palace of the 
Bishop of Portalegre, shows that, what it has promised in 
word, it means to carry out in deed. The other chief point 
of the new government’s proposals was the reform of the edu- 
cation system of the country. The Budget shows a deficit, 
although an effort has been made to effect economies. 

The attempts of the Royalists to overturn the Republic 
have so far signally failed. The mass of the people seem to 
be indifferent to everything political, and only wish to be left 
alone that they may earn an honest living. Large sums of 
money, it is said, had been placed at the disposal of the 
assailants of the now-existing institutions; nor is it quite cer- 
tain that the success of the Royalist attempt would have 
led to the restoration of King Manoel. There is another 
claimant to the throne. The attitude of Spain towards these 
attempts was not quite satisfactory to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. The Royalists could not have made an assault upon 
the frontier of Portugal, had there not been something like 
connivance on the part of the Spanish Government. It is an 
open secret that the King of Spain is not in favor of the Re- 
public. 

The trial of the imprisoned Royalists is on the point of 
taking place. In order that prompt punishment may be meted 
out to them it has been felt necessary to suspend the se re- 
cently made Constitution. A special session of Parliament was 
called for this purpose. There are some 2,000 prisoners to 
be tried. The way in which these trials are conducted will 
show the spirit by which the new Republic is actuated. 
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Among the many interesting move- 
Persia. ments that are now taking place 
for a better form of government, 
that which has been going on in Persia holds a high place, 
This movement is of a special interest for this country, in- 
asmuch as an American has been called upon to take a lead- 
ing part in its promotion. To many it seems impossible that 
the old countries of the East, the inhabitants of which have 
suffered themselves for so many centuries to be dominated by 
vicious and greedy despots, should have enough of manhood 
left to shake off the degrading shackles by which they have so 
long been bound; and if the desire to effect this deliverance 
should arise, it is not to be expected, so it is thought, that 
effectual means will be found to accomplish the desire. 

To Persians the desire has come, but it is still doubtful 
whether it will be realized. Since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and the expulsion of the Shah who, having dis- 
regarded his oath, tried to destroy it, the Meyliss, as the 
Parliament is called, has shown very little constructive ability. 
Trying to do too much, it has done scarcely anything. Even the 
ordinary security necessary for trade and commerce has not been 
maintained, especially in Southern Persia. Here robbers have 
rendered all the roads unsafe. One reason for this want of 
success has been the excessive vanity of the Persians. Like 
the Greeks and the Italians and several of the small States 
in the Balkans, the fact that they have had a past more er 
less glorious prevents them from being satisfied with moderate 
achievements in the present. The Greeks aspire to re-establish 
the Byzantine Empire; one of the reasons given for the ag- 
gressive action of Italy in Tripoli is that this district once 
belonged to the Roman Empire. In Persia this vanity took 
the form of a desire to be self-sufficing; so they tried to adopt 
the constitutional method of establishing law and order, by 
means exclusively of men who had been accustomed to the 
old methods of personal rule, under which the caprice of the 
autocrat was the dominating factor. The ill success, however, 
which attended this effort had begun to show the necessity of 
seeking the help of experienced guides. This led to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Morgan Shuster, a countryman of ours, who 
has had experience in the Philippines, and was recommended 
by the President. To him was given the complete control of 
the most important department in the government—that of 
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Finance—and under him there was to be placed an armed 
force, for the collection of the revenue. Mr. Shuster pro- 
ceeded to carry out his duties without fear or favor—a thing 
unheard of before in the annals of the Persians. Rich men 
and nobles had been quite unaccustomed to pay their taxes 
or to obey any laws which did not suit them; the Premier 
himself refused point-blank to submit to taxation. But no 
obstacle deterred the new Treasurer-General. Every one with- 
out exception was made to pay, and hopes were beginning to 
be entertained that at length a solid basis for further reforms 
had been found. Here a new complication arose. In the 
course of his duties Mr. Shuster had to seize the property of 
the brother of the ex-Shah. This brother had aided and 
abetted the efforts which Mohammed Ali has been making to 
regain the throne, and had in consequence been judged guilty of 
rebellion, and his property was to be confiscated. Russia, how- 
ever, stepped in, and under the pretense of alien on the prop- 
etty, claimed a right to have it protected from seizure by Mr. 
Shuster’s agents. Different accounts, indeed, are given of this in- 
cident. It does not much matter which is the true one, for even 
if the Russian is accepted, it is clear that what occurred was 
only a pretext for Russian interference. This action made the 
Treasurer-General so indignant that he accused Russia, and 
Great Britain as well, of systematic efforts to prevent Persia’s 
attaining to a strong position, the ultimate object of the two 
Powers to keep her weak and ultimately to partition the coun- 
try between themselves. He supported this charge in a letter 
written to the Zimes,in which he gave a number of instances, 
of which no other explanation, he maintained, could be given. 
How far this accusation is justified or what will be the out- 
come it is not easy to say. It cannot be doubted that there 
is a large number of Russians who would be glad to take at 
least a part of Persia, and to force the hand of their governs 
ment in order to secure this object. How farin this direction 
the Tsar, and his immediate advisers, are prepared to go, is 
doubtful. 

The agreement between Great Britain and Russia, defining 
their respective spheres of influence, affirms the desire of both 
Powers that the independence of Persia should be maintained. 
But the Russian Minister who made this agreement is no 
longer in control of foreign affairs; and in other respects 
circumstances have changed. Recent events seem to render 
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it at least probable, that Russia has purposes in view that 
bode no good to Persia. As to Great Britain, her policy 
is at the present time, in view of the supposed danger from 
Germany, so bound up with the entente with Russia, that no 
effectual resistance can be expected on her part. More than 
that, if Russia should act in the north, corresponding action 
in the south of Persia would be taken by the British Govern- 
ment. In fact, notwithstanding the protests of the Persian 
Government, troops have been sent from India to protect, as is 
alleged, the consulates in several towns in the south of Persia, 

The unwarrantable demands of Russia for an apology for 
the conduct of the Persian officials were at first resisted by 
the Cabinet. Rather than submit to so unjust a claim it re- 
signed. The new Prime Minister, however, felt it the less of 
two evils to yield to greater force, Russia having intimated its 
intention to send four thousand troops into the north of Persia 
and to charge to Persia the expense of maintaining them. No 
sooner, however, had this concession been made, when a fur- 
ther claim was made by Russia, which cannot be called any- 
thing less than insolent. This was the instant dismissal of Mr. 
Shuster. Coupled with this was a second demand that, for 
the future, Persia should consult and be guided by the advice 
of Russia and Great Britain in her choice of foreign advisers. 
Thirdly, there must be paid an indemnity for the expenses of 
the Russian troops in Persia. Forty-eight hours were given 
for compliance. These have long past, and Mr. Shuster still 
remains at his post, although it does not seem likely that he 
will be able to maintain it long. It had been hoped that our 
government would have intervened to protect an American 
unjustly treated, and, as a consequence, to prevent a people 
from being oppressed by violence. It is time that these high 
and mighty Powers should be taught that the weak have some 
rights, and that they are not altogether without defenders, 
But it is to be feared that our government has no /ocus standi 
in this matter. These occurrences, however, will make the 
people of this country the more determined to defend the 
rights of their own fellow-citizens dwelling in Russia, and to 
teach its government that although it may triumph over the 
weakness of Persia, it must learn to show respect to the only 
thing to which it seems willing to listen—power greater than 
itself. 





With Our Readers 


HE following poem by Father Robert Southwell, S.J., is well 
worth reprinting in honor of the Feast of Our Lady’s Espousals 
which occurs next month, January 23. 


OUR LADY’S ESPOUSALS. 


Wife did she live, yet virgin did she die, 
Untouched of man, yet mother of a son; 
To save herself and Child from fatal lie, 
To end the web whereof the thread was spun, 
In marriage knots to Joseph she was tied, 
Unwonted works with wonted veils to hide. 


God lent His paradise to Joseph’s care, 

Wherein He was to plant the tree of life; 
His Son, of Joseph’s Child the title bare, 

Just cause to make the mother Joseph’s wife. 
O blesséd man! betrothed to such a spouse, 
More blesséd to live with such a Child in house. 


No carnal love this sacred league procured, 
All vain delights were far from their assent ; 
Though both in wedlock bands themselves assured, 
Yet straight by vow they sealed their chaste intent: 
Thus had she virgins’, wives’ and widows’ crown, 
And by chaste childbirth doubled her renown, 


> 
> 





CARDINAL MANNING AT PLAY. 
(WRITTEN IN 1893 BY LIONEL JOHNSON.) 


T is probable that this little book, Cardinal Manning’s Fastime 
Papers, came as a surprise to many. Those who had not the 
honor and joy of intimacy with the late Cardinal have been wont to 
see in him, his life and his work and his writings, something stiff 
and stern, a dogmatic severity, a lack of generous ease and sympa- 
thy and lightness. He stands in their memories, vested with the 
robes and ornaments of sacerdotal and episcopal authority: gaunt, 
austere, commanding, not quite human; priest and prelate, and 
prince, infinitely dignified, but aloof from the world in his asceti- 
cism, They knew him to be cultured, a true son of academic Ox- 
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ford, courtly and urbane, yet he had an air of exclusiveness and re- 
serve, which only his piety saved from seeming proud: a combination 
of St. Thomas 4 Becket and St. Charles Borromeo. It is an impres- 
sion which Mr. Hutton’s careful biography does not do much to 
modify. Throughout that work Manning is a dictatorial dogmatist, 
delighting in rule and discipline, law and order, sentence and de- 
cree: not pleasantly pliant and malleable, not graciously flexible 
and versatile, but rigid and hard and grim. Compare, they will say, 
Manning’s Petri Privilegium with Newman’s Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk : see how magisterial is the one, how persuasive the other. 
This imagined Manning never unbends, never relaxes; a man to re- 
vere rather than to love. 

But turn to Manning’s friends: study the Manning of the Meta- 
physical Society, as drawn in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Life of Dr. Ward, 
or the Manning of this book. He was far from worldly, inthe most 
innocent sense of the word; far less so than the secluded Newman. 
No man was ever wittier than Manning’s brother-in-law, Bishop 
Wilberforce; no man less humorous. Manning had no wit, but a 
vast dealot humor. And it was his peculiar genius that, while he 
noted the way of the world with ready observation and dexterous 
look, marking its amusements, follies, sins, together with all that is 
great and good in it, he never laid aside his religious character, be- 
cause in that was his life. Upon various sides of his nature he re- 
sembled both his friends, Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone; he 
was both subtile and sincere. Of late years he became more widely 
understood, through his attitude towards social questions. It was 
seen that, like the reigning Pope, his ascetic detachment from the 
world did not imply either lack of knowledge or lack of heart. Yet 
even so, the epigrammatic summaries of Manning’s character pro- 
nounced him a man of imperious will and rigid temper: the ‘‘ proud 
prelate,’ dear to melodramatic historians, just softened and subdued 
by the ‘‘ sweet saint,’’ dear to gushing hagiologists. He puzzled 
people: they knew his patriotism, his love tor imperial England: they 
saw in him strong traces of the typical English cleric; but they did 
not get a complete and satisfactory view of him. There have been 
those who lauded Newman to the utmost, but who dared whisper 
rather loudly that there was a streak of the actor, the charlatan, 
about Manning: they never accused him of hypocrisy, but they spoke 
of something in his temperament not quite frank and open and in- 
genuous. His sincerity, piety, uprightness, were not calledin ques- 
tion; but Roman officialism, Vatican policy, ultramontane excess, so 
we were told, found a congenial nature in Manning upon which to 
work. All the old foolish traditions about cunning Jesuitry, about 
the pious credulity and holy imbecility so pleasing to heaven, about 
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Roman arrogance and Italian ignorance, about the bigotry of the 
seminaries, about modern Tridentine Catholicism, about modern 
hysterical piety and agitated devotion, about the delusions or impos- 
tures of modern miracles: all these dreadful things were too much, 
men said, for the good Archdeacon of Chichester. Exulting with the 
fervor of a convert, he threw himself blindly into this unwholesome 
atmosphere, this Roman fever, and his mind was infected, his taste 
corrupted. For most men, behind Cardinal Newman lay a long, pa- 
thetic history, the struggles of a great soul: he represented the Ox- 
ford of days that have now the enchantment of romance. Behind 
Cardinal Manning most men saw no pathetic history, no glamor of 
romance: nothing but the wiles of Rome and the diplomacy of the 
Vatican. If contreversialists thought that they detected historical 
error in Newman they pointed it out with half-regret; if in Manning, 
they talked confidently about unscrupulousness and the desperate 
Straits of Roman theologians. 

These parodies and travesties of the truth are now but little 
heard ; but it is profitable to consider them again. Primarily, they 
were the result of honest bewilderment, due to ignorance, Newman, 
by the compulsion of circumstances, took the world into his confi- 
dence ; in prose and in verse, he told the secrets of his soul. As the 
leader of a great movement, he became the fair prey or property of 
the public: the state of his mind in 1830 or in 1840 was a thing for 
literary discussion in 1860; no one could write upon the history of 
teligious thought in the century without investigating his daily life, 
his early training, his Oxford career. Living away from the public 
view to extreme old age, he became a classic in his lifetime: men 
wrote of him, as they might have written of Shelley and Byron ; they 
never saw him ; he took no part in public affairs ; London knew him 
not; editors did not ask for his opinions on strikes, or temperance,. 
or imperial federation ; he did not belong to the Metaphysical Society, 
nor attend Royal Academy dinners, nor was he a member of the 
Athenzeum. But scholars, historians, theologians, critics knew the 
story of his spiritual travels and adventures. All this was reversed 
in Manning’s case; the world saw him and heard him. He was the 
indefatigable official, the untiring ruler of a great diocese, the unfail- 
ing friend of all philanthropic and national movements: he had rela- 
tions with the world upon all sides, and was well in touch with his 
contemporaries. But the man himself remained unknown, save to 
his immediate friends; no one could anywhere read the story of his 
soul. No poems, no sermons, no personal revelations, full of yearn- 
ing and affection, and sorrow and faith, gave him a place in the 
hearts of strangers; instead, they only knew a few hard, external 
facts, nothing intimate, nothing spiritual, nothing ‘‘ psychological.’’ 
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And so, Manning was the energetic organizer, the man of practical 
policy, the ecclesiastic of administrative genius; the world almost 
forgot the man in the archbishop. The world wrote and spoke of 
** John Henry ’’ Newman with a tone of half-familiar admiration and 
love; ‘‘ Henry Edward’’ was but an official signature, not the name 
of afriend. Manning deliberately suppressed himself; he disliked 
and distrusted many things in modern life and thought, but nothing 
more than self-display, even of the harmless sort untainted by vanity. 
He relied absolutely upon the objective strength of the Faith, as 
guarded and taught by the living authority ot the Church; he was 
careful to present the Faith, not as it was to himself in the recesses 
of his soul, but in the clear, strong, definite outlines common to all 
the faithful of all theages. Secretum meum mihi: he never wore his 
heart upon his sleeve. Now and again, so great was his horror of 
any approach to egoism, he seemed, in outward manner, to repress 
his emotions, lest his words of counsel or of warning should be valued 
rather for his own sake than for that of his high office. And apart 
from all religious motives, he was by nature of an austere habit: he 
impressed his hearer as the greatest of great nobles, the finest of fine 
gentlemen, according to all the highest traditions of courts and 
salons. Lord Chesterfield would have honored a man so perfectly 
gracious, courteous, with that absolutely unforced distinction which 
is a fine art. But this refined bearing is always marked by a certain 
reticence and reserve: it is never profuseand lavish of itself. New- 
man, Hurrell Froude, Ward, one and all, were men of less natural 
and inevitable dignity : dignified, each in his own way, they were; 
but their natures were more expansive and less discreet. Mr. Pater 
writes of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambrai : 


Certainly it was worth while to have come so far only to see him and 
hear him give his pontifical blessing, in a voice feeble but of infinite sweet- 
ness, and with an inexpressibly graceful movement of the hands. A verit- 
able grand seigneur/ His refined old age, the impress of genius and honors, 
even his disappointments, concur with natural graces to make him seem too 
distinguished (a fitter word fails me) for this world. Omnia Vanitas/ he 
seems to say, yet with a profound resignation which makes the things we are 
most of us so fondly occupied with seem petty enough. 


There is a touch of sentimental unction, in a good sense, about 
that: a not uncommon mark of the French hierarchy and priest- 
hood. But though Manning had greater strength than appears in 
Mr. Pater’s portrait of Fenelon, it well suggests that singular 
hieratic dignity, added as a last grace toa nature always dignified, 
which distinguished the late Cardinal. 

Such a man is easily misinterpreted. His friends, his col- 
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leagues, his associates understood him: he was not careful to make 
the world understand. His public actions he would, if called upon, 
defend in the interests of the Church; otherwise, with a kind of 
noble pride and humility in one, he let the insinuations, the miscon- 
structions, the malice, and the gossip, go by. His writings, almost 
the whole of them, express this character: he had other things to 
think of than himself. He would write of ‘‘the Intfallible Magis- 
terilum of the Supreme Pontiff,’ in a way that exasperated many. 
Newman, preaching and teaching the same doctrine, clothed it in 
all manner of persuasive graces ; showed, in most winning manner, 
what it meant to him, his own apprehension of it; explained how 
he had considered it at different periods of his life. The result was 
not always conviction on the part of his readers, but always a fresh 
submission to the golden words, the magical charm of Newman. 
Cor ad cor loquitur, heart to heart speaketh, was Newman’s motto 
and Newman’s method: Manning, by an instinct equally gracious, 
hid himself away from his readers, and did but lend his voice to the 
living Church. ‘‘I am of Paul, I of Apollos,’’ was hateful to him, 
and he refused to run the risk. At the same time, a man and his 
style are inseparable: and Manning wrote always with a certain 
stately beauty, a grave and chastened simplicity, measured and 
academic, But he had no modern ingenuities. In these days, Ad- 
dison and the great Augustan writers seem deplorably uningenuous ; 
they never tortured a thought into contortions; they were simple 
and unashamed. Manning was no more afraid of a truism than 
Sophocles or Horace: truisms are probably the truest truths, the 
best attested in the world. But the word indicates our longing for 
some new thing; and he who will invert a truism into a paradox 
passes for the happiest and most refreshing of wits. A magazine 
article by Manning, with the latest cleverness on either side of it, 
had an old-world air: he wrote not as the scribes. 

Now, by the devotion of a loyal editor, we have a little volume 
of essays. Had they been published ten years ago, the public would 
have understood Manning somewhat better. For they are not con- 
troversial, nor dogmatic, nor theological, nor historical; they are 
moral, social, ironical, secular. Thackeray might have written 
them, using the precision of Aristotle and the brevity of Bacon- 
They deal with such matters as Honor, Consistency, Courage, Pride, 
Vanity, Popularity, Selfishness, Gossip ; they touch upon Journal- 
ism and Criticism; they conclude with a dissertation upon the 
Deemon of Socrates. They show the writer treating of these things 
with a light hand, a shrewd head, and a full heart. For the most 
part he is examining society, social standards and ideals, with equal 
humor and seriousness, according as folly and merriment, or wicked- 
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ness and sorrow, are the dominant topics. They are at least master- 
pieces of the /ucidus ordo: each little sketch is complete, methodical, 
systematic. Bacon tells us that revenge is ‘‘a wild kind of justice’? ; 
it is much in that manner that the Cardinal searches out the origin, 
nature, moral affinity of each social fault or characteristic. It is 
done with no heavy scholastic implements, yet in the scholastic 
spirit ; the logic of moral theologians underlies the satire, and the 
irony, and the scorn. The reader cannot but see that Manning had 
a supreme satisfaction and delight in the whole teaching of his 
Church, in its Aristotelian inheritance, in all its traditional ways 
and aspects. Usually, upon taking up a modern book or article, I 
find my author begin by saying white, proceed to say black, and 
end in saying grey. There is a generous air of seeing all sides of 
the case in this bewildering style; but it only means that my author 
has not seen his subject steadily, nor seen it whole. Scepticism, so 
spelled, may be a most sacred thing; but-it sometimes produces a 
most maddening and mystifying style. My author may preach to 
me the doctrines in religion, philosophy, politics, art, that I most 
abhor; but if he will do it methodically and coherently, I will be 
grateful. Aristotle and his ethics are not the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth; but their manner is magnificent and im- 
- mortal. Manning allowed nothing to lie outside the reach and 
range of his principles; the smallest silly fashion, the most trifling 
social pretence, is traced by him to its radical home in the conscience 
and will. You may resent and dislike his principles, but you con- 
fess he has a view of life, intelligible if unacceptable. Dante, per- 
haps Manning’s favorite poet, wrote so; Aquinas wrote so, as Mr. 
Patmore has reminded us; the Mystics, whose very name stands, 
with some, for confused obscurity, wrote so. ‘‘ Grandeur of ideas,’’ 
said Blake, ‘‘is founded upon precision of ideas’’ ; it was the con- 
stant principle of his life and work. A vast and vague sublimity is 
possible to the dreamer, but never to the artist: and it is profitable 
to remember the influence of numbers and ideas of numerical rela- 
tion upon Greek thought, metaphysical and aesthetic. 

Dissimilar in so many. things, the two Cardinals were alike in 
this, that neither of them wrote for pleasure. Newman, in a letter 
to Ward, describes the physical pain of writing, which he felt to 
such a degree, that ‘‘I have hardly written anything unless I was 
called to do so.’’ Almost the whole of their volumes, some seventy 
in number, were undertaken as a duty. The present volume is, in- 
deed, the fruit of Manning’s rare leisure; and even these Pastime 
Papers ‘‘ drive at practice,’’ and have a moral bearing. In the ex- 
cellent introduction by ‘‘J, O.’’, Manning is happily portrayed in 
just those touches which make portraits live. I have quoted neither 
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from this, nor from the essays. The whole book is too delightful, 
too much of a single piece, to allow of very effective or fair quota- 
tion. I have preferred to dwell upon its writer; it is as useful, as it 
is uncommon, to be able to dwell upon a man thus at unity with 
himself: 

‘* Whose faith and work were bells of full acccerd.’’ 


»~ 





HE result of the recent elections in Los Angeles, California, the 
first elections at which women were allowed to vote, gave un- 
deniable proof that the women used the franchise intelligently and 
capably. Socialism had determined to make a strong fight at 
this election. Its party was well organized and it carried on a cam- 
paign worthy of a better cause. Money was poured into the city 
from many sources to defray its expenses. Speakers came from all 
parts of the States to preach ‘‘ the cause.’’ 
* * * 
T is to the women of the city that the credit of an intelligent 
counter-campaign must be given. With a systematic thorough- 
ness that surprised many of the doubting men, they organized Po- 
litical Leagues ; opened headquarters; urged privately and pub- 
licly a campaign of education; established schools of instruction 
where the uninitiated were taught how to vote; urged all the women 
to register and, later, to vote, making use of every means that would 
promote their cause. 
* * * 
HE victory against the Socialists is due to the women of Los 
Angeles. And one of the most effective agents in moving them 
to action and in guiding intelligently the action of the people, was 
the Catholic rege of Los Angeles— Zhe Tidings. 
* * 
Qs the day i election the women worked energetically, side by 
side with the men; and their presence lent dignity to the 
work and the place. Although it was a campaign in which feelings 
ran high, not one instance of the slightest indignity or lack of con- 
sideration was offered to any woman. Indeed, many of the old-time 
objectionable features of the polling-places were eliminated. It is 
remarkable, also, that when the final count was made, it was ascer- 
tained that the women had voted ninety-five per cent of their regis- 


tration. 
a * * 


T was a noteworthy election, and we cannot but hope, in the 

’ words of a correspondent, ‘‘ that the dawn of a better industrial 
day is at hand, in which this election in Los Angeles will have 
played no small part.’’ 
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